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SOUVENIRS OF HISTORICAL CHARACTERS. 


No. VIIL—CHARLEMAGNE. 


The following masterly 
sketch of Charlemagne, or 
Charles the Great, is from 
the pen of Mr. Exiuu 
Ricu: 

This illustrious prince, 
the restorer of order and 
obedience in a state of 
society when only the 
most commanding talents 
and heroic steadfastness 
of purpose could have 
availed him in a struggle 
against anarchy and igno- 
rance in their worst forms, 
was the grandson of 
Charles Martel, king of 
the Franks, and lived 
742-814, master of an 
empire which embraced 
all France, a part of 
Spain, more than half of 
Italy, and nearly all of 
Germany. To feel his 
greatness adequately, it 
must be remembered that 
all the ancient landmarks 
of social order had been 
overthrown with the 
colossal Roman power, 
and that the whole civi i 
ized world was covered iy ‘4 
with its ruins, and infested ( 1 
with its crimes. The <3 —— a A 
ancient seat of empire \ I 
was divided pli a 3 - WU Wh r 
score of petty tyrants; si Ay) 
the Saracens had over- Wy 
run Spain, and threatened 
the farther west; the CHARLEMAGNE, IN HIS IMPERIAL COSTUME. 
northern kingdoms were 
only known as the craile of adventurous} the feudal governments of Europe; Russia did 
armies, whose leaders in after years organized} not even exist; and England was just emerg- 
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ing from the confusion of the Heptarchy. Some 
two centuries before, 507-511, Clovis had 


founded the Frankish monarchy, and estab- 
lished himself at Paris, but his power was that 
of an absolute military chief, and he was suc- 
ceeded by a line of phantom-kings, whose 
action is scarcely distinguishable from that of 
the barbarous fermentation proceeding around 
them. At length Pepin-Heristal, and his son, 
Charles-Martel, slowly paved the way for a new 
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Northmen, and various matters relating to the 
security and the prosperity of the empire, in. 





cluding the settlement of the succession. In 
person and manners, Charlemagne was the 
perfection of simplicity, modesty, frugality, and 
in a word, of true greatness ; was a good father, 
a tender husband, and a generous friend. He 
was indefatigable in all the duties of govern. 
ment, and whether in the camp or the court, 
had fixed hours for study, in which he took 


authority; the former by familiarizing men’s; care to engage his courtiers by forming them 


minds with justness and goodness in the sove- 


into anacademy. “For shame !” he exclaimed, 


reign, and the latter by his heroic resis-}to one who came before him attired more 


tance of the Saracens, and the promise of an 
irresistible power in the government. 


elegantly than the occasion demanded,—* dress 


The suc-? yourself like a man; and if you would be 


cesses of Charlemagne were the natural issue } distinguished, let it be by your merits, not by 


of these circumstances under the command of 3 
‘panion was the illustrious Alcuyn, and his 


his ambition and vast genius, favored by the 
compliance of the popes; who were willing to 
encourage a Christian protectorate in the west, 
as a counterpoise to the eastern empire of Irene, 
and the dreaded power of Haroun-al-Raschid. 
A catalogue of the principal events and dates 
is all that we can give in the space to which we 
are limited. In 768, Charles succeeded to the 
government, conjointly with his brother, Carlo- 
man; and on the death of the latter, in 771, 
became sole master of France, by wisely refus- 
ing to divide the authority with his nephews. 
In 770 he subdued the revolt of Aquitaine. In 
772 he marched against the still idolatrous 
Saxons, and commenced a conflict which he 
maintained for upwards of thirty years. In 773 
he crossed the Alps, and was shorly crowned king 
of Lombardy, and acknowledged, suzerain of 
Italy by the pope, with the right of confirming 
the papal elections. In 778 he carried his arms 
into Spain, and pursued his victorious career 
as far as the Ebro, but was surprised on his 
return in the pass of Roncesvalles, where many 
of his knights perished, and among the rest 
Orlando, or Roland, his nephew, the hero of 
Ariosto. In 780, Louis-le-Débonnaire, his 
youngest son, was crowned by the pope, king 
of Aquitaine, and Pepin, his second son, king 
of Lombardy, both at Rome. Between 780 and 
782, he visited a terrible retribution upon the 
Saxons, and compelled their chief to accept 
Christian baptism. Towards 790 we find him 
establishing seminaries, of learning, and doing 
all in his power to eleviite the character of the 
clergy, the most of whom had hitherto known 
little but the Lord’s prayer; besides engaging 
in projects for the acceleration of commerce, 
the general improvement of the people, and 
the promotion of science. Before the end of 
the century he had invaded Pannonia, and ex- 
tended his dominions in this direction to the 
mountains of Bohemia and the Raab. In 800 
he was crowned at Rome emperor of the west ; 
and in 803 was negotiating a union with Irene, 
in order to consolidate the eastern and western 
empires, when the empress was dethroned and 
exiled by Nicephorus. From this period to 
his death, which took place at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
in the seventy-first year of his age, and the 
forty-ceventh of his reign, he was engaged in 





your garments.” His nearest friend and com. 
fame was so widely spread, that the only man, 
perhaps, of kindred genius in that age, the 
great caliph, Haroun-al-Raschid, courted his 
good-will, and complimented him by an embas- 
sage bearing presents. Before his death, he 
confirmed the succession in the person of his 
son, Louis, by an august ceremony. Placing 
the imperial crown upon the altar, he ordered 

Louis to take it with his own hands, that he § 


might understand he wore it in his own right, & 


under no authority but that of God. Perhaps 
we cannot conclude better, by way of further 
illustrating the character of Charlemagne, than 


ass 


with his words of advice to this prince :—“ Love © 


your people as your children,” said he; “ choose 
your magistrates and governors from those 
whose belief in God will preserve them from 

1p eed and see that your own life be blame 
ess.” P 





LET ME LINGER YET. 


BY MRS. COROLLA H. CRISWELL. 





Oh, let me linger yet a moment longer ! 
I cannot hence depart while he doth stay ; 

For with each look I feel the chain grow stronger 
That binds me to him—take me not away! 





Oh, let me linger yet! his eyes are beaming 

With love’s own sweetness when on me they rest; 
And as their light within mine own is gleaming, 

I feel each glance is buried in my breast. 


Oh, let me linger yet! his lip is wearing 
The winning smile it wore when first we met; 
And his pale brow, so high and calm, is bearing 
A look of pride—oh, let me linger yet! 


Oh, let me linger yet! perchance ere morning, 
He may be miles, long miles from me away; 

Tis midnight now—the castle clock gives warning- 
Another hour; oh! let me, let me stay! 


Oh! let me linger yet! whilst I may listen 
To words that years shall not make me forget; 
With truth, and love I see his dark eyes glisten— 
Why must we part? oh! let me linger yet! 


fortifying the coasts of France against the} sycamore Villa, near Brooklyn, L. I. 
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MAGDALENE: 
A YOUNG GIRL’S STORY. 


BY ALICE B. NEAL, 


a 


CHAPTER VII. } “TIwish I had some little girls,” said Miss 
‘Martha, drying a piece of china daintily, with 
}a damask towel. 

Magdalene looked up with a half smile at 
this sudden maternal aspiration on the worthy 
spinster’s part, and Frank, for the first time 
since the shadow of their recent sorrow fell up- 

Mr. Winthrop lingered in the breakfast room, ;on them, laughed outright. 
his head bent down upon his hands, alone with; “For you to teach,” explained Miss Martha. 
his own thoughts, although Miss Martha per-}“Of course, you know what I mean—so that 
sued her customary domestic avocations, with 3 you could stay with us. You seem so like one 
rigid formality, at his side. Frank, listless and; of the family, and I shall miss you so very 
melancholy, for he, above all others, had loved much, that I cannot bear to think of it;” and 
and grieved over those little ones, who were 3she put the napkin to her eyes absently. 
never to return, stood gloomily before the’ “Qh! I’d put up with them for that, myself,” 
window, looking out upon the black, wintry;said Frank. “I know; Miss Colburn, stay and 
morning, unrelieved by sunshine, an_ icy,}teach me.” 
penetrating cold, almost visible, and scarcely} Magdalene smiled faintly. 
shut out by the heavy curtains, and the glowing; you very little, I am afraid.” 
grate, from this home of ease and luxury. ’ “You can read Latin; I saw a Virgil among 

“Only think of the poor people this morning, } your books.” 
Miss Colburn,” for Magdalene had stopped} “But not Greek; and Harvard next year, 
beside him for a moment, as she rose to go to:recollect, Frank.” 
herown room. “See how icy the pavements: “Can you really read Latin?’ Miss Martha’s 
are, and how frosty the air is. How must respect, always great, suddenly doubled. “Dear 
anybody feel, who is keeping others from their$me, what a loss you will be to the family 
just dues such a day as this. When J am a3Cousin John ought to know it—really, he ought 
rich man”—and he looked up proudly—“I?to know it.” 
intend to be very benevolent—but first of all, If “I must not stay here and waste all my 
will be very just. Do you know”—and he; morning,” said Magdalene, choking down the 
spoke in a lower tone, though his father wassudden rush of grateful feeling for their love 
still apparently absorbed by the fire side—“my $ and kindness, which both gave to her in such 
father is very benevolent; I have heard gentle-:unstinted measure. “I have packing to do, 
men say so, and I read in one of the papers, since you have no littie girls, Miss Martha, and 
while I was at school, of a great gift he had} Frank must have Greek ;” but the pleasantry 


The house is waste to-day, 
The leaves have dropt from the spray.—[{Mrs. BrowN1na, 


It was the morning after the funeral, and 
everything still bore solemn witness to the 
departure of human life and love from the 
dwelling. 


“T could teach 


made to the new hospital. I shall be just like} was forced, and the sob came back again. 


my father when I am a man.” “T thought Cousin John desired you to do 


Why was it that this simple praise, and}something for Frank,” suggested Miss Martha, 
childish glorying in his example thrilled the} to whom Cousin John’s will was law. 


father’s heart, as he unwittingly heard it, with 
more of pain than pleasure. 

“My only son—my only child—alas! he és 
my only child, my pride, my tdol!” Could it 
be a man’s heart that spoke thus, and that man 
the cold, undemonstrative Mr. Winthrop, who 
rose np, presently, and said: 

“You must not let him mope, Miss Colburn. 
I will leave him to youthis morning. I have a 
case in court which will detain me from dinner, 
Martha. Do not wait. Frank, you had better 
drive out this afternoon—you can have my 
light cutter, and your own pony, if you like.” 

And when the boy turned, with his own 
bright, glowing smile for this thoughtfulness 
for his pleasure, the father’s heart said again : 
“Oh, my God!—what would life be without 
him!” And he went out with a sudden, shud- 
dering, nameless fear, that walked beside him 
in the busiest haunts of men all that day. 


“Yes, to take care of me; but never mind, I 
can look after myself; only don’t go to packing, 
for it will be all wasted time—I know you 
won’t go,” said Frank, with boyish wilfulness. 

Magdalene, at that moment, would fain have 
thought so; but she knew only too well that 
henceforth she had neither part nor lot with 
them; that her face was now set to a plainer 
home, and it might be far humbler surround- 








ings. How strange it seemed, as she mecha- 
nially opened her drawers, and laid out her 
wardrobe, ready for journey, when Jane should 
be at liberty to disinter her trunk from the 
lumber room, that she was so soon to be 
entirely separated from this family. 

Frank, with all his boyish friendship, would 
scarcely remember her name a year hence, and 
she knew Miss Martha’s nature too well to 





think that her departure would cause more 
than a transient ruffling of its calm current. 
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She turned towards her old home with longing, 
yet it seemed hard to think of this room as 
empty hereafter, or given up to strangers, when 
Miss Martha’s wishes should be accomplished, 
and Mr. Winthrop should bring home a new 
wife to fill the house with new and brighter 
guests than the sad memories which now 
haunted it, 

“It would be better for Frank,” she thought. 
“T hope, for his sake, she will be young and 
genial. He needs a companion at home nearer 
his own age, and more sympathizing than his 
father or Miss Martha. I wonder if time will 
ever change him into the marble his father 
seems to have become. Ah, me! it is well for 
my little ones that they are taken away.” 

She looked with a sudden sense of loss and 
grieving towards the door of their now empty 
room, almost listening for the timid knock which 
heralded their intrusion on her leisure hours, 
and started as it opened quickly. But it was 
Frank’s hand that was laid upon the lock. 

“Oh! Miss Colburn, please forgive me. I 
can’t imagine how I came to forget knocking, 
only I was so full of these ;” and he held out a 
handful of old papers as an apology. “I was 
not thinking at all. Only see, some love letters, 
and I fouud them in the oddest place—the 
closet in my room. I was ‘rummaging,’ you see, 
for I can’t keep quiet to-day, somehow. You 
know it’s father’s old room.” 

“Then these must be your father’s papers,” 





ten. 

“Oh! no they’re not; they were all rolled 
and crumpled up together, just so, to light the 
fire with, I suppose. I expect they are some 
of Jane’s, or Eliza’s ; some woman or other, and} 
a miserable hand. Just listen—isn’t this 
funny? 

“*T cannot believe you love me; there is 
nothing in me for you to love. I wish you 
would not write to me again, or talk to me in the 
hall.’” 

“T gness you are right,” said Magdalene, as 
Frank read the extract with mock-heroic em- 
phasis. “But the girls might not like it, if 
they knew you had them.” 

“Oh, poh! Why, they were tossed down at 
the very bottom of the closet, under the sliding 
durawer; the drawer that is locked always. 
You see, they’ve been cleaning up the room 
sometime, and thrown them in out of the wood 
box or somewhere. Here’s another: 

“* I did not mean to see you last night, but I 
could not help it. Don’t ask me again to marry 
you, —only think, they got that far, Miss Col- 
burn—‘ it would not be right. I must go away, 
1 know I ought to, and you will forget all about 
me, and marry some one to please your 
mother. Only I know what you will always 
be to me. Oh! how my heart aches! Some- 
times I wish I could die, and that would end it 
all,’” 

Frank stopped suddenly, and looked up into? 
Magdalene’s face, surprised to see her listening} 
so eagerly, and at the strained, painful expres- 
sion of her eves, that were fixed full upon him. 
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Poor girl! this humble, unknown love, had 
touched the saddest memory of her life. 

“T would not read any more, Frank; here, 
give them to me, it is not right. Whoever 
wrote them was in earnest, and in great trouble, 
They ought to be destroyed.” 

“Oh, you may have them, all for that matter, 
I’m going out the minute dinner is over. | 
can’t breathe here ;” and he looked towards the 
room through which he had just passed. “] 
thought I would come through it, and get ac- 
customed, as soon as I could, to doing without 
them. But I can’t go back that way. There!” 
and he threw the yellow, crumpled papers on 
the counterpane. “I don’t believe I could 
laugh again to-day, even at them.” 

Magdalene looked after him with almost a 
sister’s fondness, as he went out into the hall, 
while she pursued her work silently, until sum- 
moned to the abundant but formal dinner, over 
which Miss Martha presided in solitary dignity, 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Speak—teach ! 
To those who are sad already, it seems sweet, 
By clear foreknowledge to make perfect, pain. 
—[{Pronetukvus Bounp. 
“Now, here are your mittens ; I would really 


advise you to put them on, my dear.” 


“ Mittens !”—and Frank, in cap and overcoat, 4 


looked from his monitor to Magdalene. “Only fj 


think, Miss Colburn !—mittens to drive in?® 
“He always was above being spoken to,” © 
said Magdalene; pausing in her work to lis-}said Cousin Martha, so much accustomed te |= 


have her opinions disregarded that she only © 
murmured over his obstinacy, instead of re | 
senting the slight put upon her years and ex- 
perience. “But I beg you will drive slowly, 
my dear boy, and be sure to walk your horsea fF 
part of the way. I must say, if he was m 
child, Miss Colburn, I would not trust hin F 
alone. But he’s his father over again, and n- 
thing that I say, ever did have an effect o 
cousin John.” 

“ Now wasn’t that ridiculous !” said Frank to 
Magdalene, as, by his special request, she threw 
a shawl about her, and went to the dvor to see 77 
him off. “Think of walking a horse such 
day as this—and Black Prince above all horses 
You never saw him before, did you, Miss Col- 
burn? Isn’t he a beauty ?—black as night, and 
goes like the wind. Papa gave him to me lait 
year. Wait till I’m out‘on the Neck.” And 
Frank sprang down the steps, tying his com 
forter as he went, and into the sleigh ins 
single bound. 

More like his father than ever, he seemed 
standing a minute to take the reins, and adjust 
the costly fur robes about him—so lithe ani 
tall, so full of health and spirits, notwithstané 
ing his morning declaration that he could nd 
smile again that day. 

Prince, enjoying the keen, clear atmosphert, 
scarcely needed a touch of the whip, and in 
second he was out of sight, the bells soundiny & 
merrily through the frosty air. 

Magdalene came back into the dim hall, and 4 
the house door shut with a heavy clang behind 
her. “It is hard to think he will forget me" 
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she thought, going slowly up the stairs, with | MAGDALENE ! 
the tread of a tired heart. Thought and life whirled around her in a 
Her own room was dim also. The blinds {wild and hopeless chaos, as she hid her face in 
were down, the fire neglected, and the general; her hands, and rocked to and fro in her old, 
air of disorder depressed her still more, as she } childish, grieving way, while the afternoon wore 
entered it, and threw herself upon the bed, }on, and the early winter’s night was closing in. 
with an aimless, joyless feeling, the mood she; One thought, struggling above the rest, that 
thought to have banished returning. The pa-{here she must not stay; no, not for a single 
pers Frank had so carelessly tossed aside, were} night. It was all right—it was all best. She 
within her reach, and she drew them towards } had been guided here, but the hand she had 
her, thinking only to burn them as soon as she ‘followed was beckoning her away again, with a 
should rise. One, heavier than the rest, dropped } fearful knowledge no one must share, and a 
away; it was an old print, torn and soiled, and { burden which none could take up for her. 
onthe margin was pencilled a few irregular lines,; A stately tread, which she knew only too well, 
which she could scarcely decipher. aroused her to actual life. She shivered as she 
“T send you back this picture,”’—she made {sat up, and bound her disordered hair back 
out at length—“ I did not know I had it at first. from her throbbing temples. “God help me, 





I would rather have you keep it; because you;if I must see him once more,” she thought.— 
have always said it looked like me. They will} “ Pity me, and guide me, for I am very weak !” 
not believe me that we are married. I knew they } She listened, with straining ears, until the foot- 
would not ; but I can bear it all, and more, for’ steps had passed to the room above her own; 
your sake. Ihave named our dear baby after {and as they died away, another sound, like the 
the picture—she is so like you, John,’ tread of many feet below the window, a sudden 
That was all—John”—and the @hila’s father halt, a quick, sharp peal, roused her fully to 
was Mr. Winthrop—and the child!—her stiff,’ conscious action, and, urged by a fear at once 
trembling hands tore the paper, as she tried to {irresistible and undefined, she flew to answer 
unfold it fairly, and a black mist hid the name;the summons; to pass Miss ‘Martha, startled 
beneath from her sight. It was a round, fair,{also; to anticipate the tardy Jane; to receive 
girlish face—a low brow, with the hair swept; the messenger of evil tidings, and to see beyond 
back with a heavy braid; tender, womanly; him, borne in the arms of coarse but sympa- 
eyes, yet with a shadow in their deep earnest-}thizing men, the crushed and lifeless form of 
ness,—such a face as the old masters have; the noble boy she had parted with in the flush 
drawn for many a pictured saint, or still Ma-} of health and vigor, only a few hours before. 
donna—yet the name—and she gasped for 
breath— (TO BE CONTINUED.) 








CLARAQUA—A BALLAD. 


BY JAMES HUNGERFORD. 








We walked beside the crystal tide of fair Claraqua, }0’er many a year we pledged to bliss wy heart has 


smiling bright rung 2 funeral chime ; 
Beneath the moon’s enamoured glance, the stars of { They leave to me but memory in mourning for that 
tranquil summer night; happy time. 


The languid billow softly sighed responsive to the 
wooing hreeze, 

And at our feet the waters bedt a mimic music of the 
seas, 


Again I stand upon the strand of fair Claraqua 
flashing bright ; 
Again the moon doth calmly shine, the stars look 
down with tranquil light ; 
The flowers’ bloom a soft perfume, sweet atmosphere, } The winds are soft, the flowers are sweet, as on that 
around us shed; , blissful night of yore ; 
But sweeter far the sphere of peace that’round our} But to my heart they can impart the charm of hope 
souls the angels spread. and joy no more. 
Within the lakes of thy bright eyes the heaven of my 
love I traced, 
While hand in hand we paced the strand and in that 
clasp our hearts embraced. 


For now beside Claraqua’s tide alone I stand, alone 
to pine 

That now I clasp no trembling hand, no gentle eyes 
look up to mine; 

Hope’s pencil bright in hues of light the future of our } No loving voice to mine responds in tender words and 





fortunes drow; melting tone ; 
Tne earth was evermore to bloom, the skies forever} No fond heart pressed against my breast gives 
to be blue; warmer pulse unto my own. 


’ 
80 pledged I thee in all my love’s warm eloquence 
of language, tone ; 
While thou each word didst make accord unto the 
music of thy own 


Ah! thou art gone! The form, that shone a glorious 
presence like the day, 

Has now in earth no part, except to sanctify some 

feet of clay: 

Ah! time and tide will not abide the will of man,} And every hope that springs from time, and every 
whate’er its might; joy the world can give, 

Yet, did they leave our hearts the same, but little} Are gone with thee—they died to me when that 

should we reck their flight ; bright form did cease to live. 
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THE ADVENTURES OF A BUTTERFLY. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH, BY ANNE T. WILBUR. 








A butterfly of high degree, who lived nea. ; Never was transformation more complete ; he 
Paris, in the forest of Bellevue, and who had; was large, beautiful, and brilliant with the 
once saved my life, feeling herself about to die, {richest colors. Four azure wings sprang, as if 
entreated me to become the guardian of the} by enchantment, from his shoulders; graceful 
child she was destined not to see, and whose; antenne rose from his head; six pretty little 
birth was approaching. ‘delicate paws moved beneath a fine corslet of 

After some very natural hesitation, gratitude; velvet, spotted with red and black; his eyes 
at last induced me to accept this difficult task.; opened ; his glance sparkled ; he shook, for an 
I therefore promised my benefactress to conse- ; instant, his light wings; the chrysalis disap. 
crate my life to the egg she confided to me, and } peared, and I saw the butterfly soar away. 
which she had deposited in the calyx of aflower.} I followed him with swift wing. 

The infant saw the light the next day after the Never was course more vagabond. Never 
death of its mother. was flight more rapid. It seemed as if the en- 

I had the chagrin to see him make his début } tire earth appertained to him; as if all the 
into life by an act of ingratitude. He left the} flowers were his flowers; the light his light; 
bell-flower, his adopted mother, who had lent} and creation had been made for him alone— 
him the shelter of her heart, without ever bid-} This intoxication was such, and this entrance 
ding a last adieu to the poor flower, who bent} into life so@mpetuous, that I feared lest the 
to the very ground in token of affliction. } strength of youth would not suffice for these un- 

His early education was difficult ; he was ca-} measured flights. 
pricious as the wind, and of unparalleled levity,: But his capricious fancy, soon tired of these 
But light characters are unconscious of the evil N meadows, so much loved at first; disdained these 
they do; therefore, we oftenlove them. I had, 3 fields, already too familiar. Ennui succeeded; 
then, the happiness, or rather the misfortune, } and against this malady of the rich and the for- 
of experiencing.a truly natural affection for this} tunate, all the joys of air, all the festivals of 
poor child, though he had, to tell the truth, all nature were powerless. I saw him, then, seek 
the defects of a little caterpillar. in preference the plant beloved of Homer and 

I repeated to him a thousand times, and al-;of Plato, the asphodel, the symbol of pale re- 
ways in vain, the same lessons. I predicted to}veries. He remained whole minutes on the 
him a thousand times the same misfortunes. {flowerless lichen of the barren rocks, with 
More incredulous even than man, the volatile } drooping wings, having no other sentiment than 
creature paid no attention to my predictions.— }that of satiety; and more than once I had to 
If I happened, supposing him to be sleeping on}draw him away from the livid and sombre 
a blade of grass, to quit him an instant, however leaves of the belladonna and hemlock. 
brief my absence, I never found him inthe} He returned one evening, much agitated, and 
same place. I remember that one day, —— to me, with emotion, that he had just 
when his sixteen paws could hardly carry him, } met, on a wild marigold, a very amiable butter- 
a visit that I nelle some bees in the neigh- } fly, newly arrived from distant countries, of 
borhood being prolonged, he found means to} which he had related marvels. 
climb, in a high wind, at the peril of his life, to} The love of the unknown had ruined him. 
the very summit of a tree. It has been said, {Who has not some grief 

However, his vivacity soon left him. ‘to distract, or some yoke to shake off?” 

I thought, for a moment, that my counsel had} “I must travel or die!” exclaimed he. 
taken effect; but I soon discovered that what I} “Do not die,” said Ito him; “ we will travel.” 
had taken for prudence, was a disease, during; Suddenly, life returned to him; he unfolded 
which he seemed oppressed with a general} his reanimated wings, and we set out for Baden. 
torpor. He remained from twelve to fifteen; To describe to you his wild joy at our de 
days without motion, as if in a lethargic sleep. 3 parture, his delight, his ecstacy, would be im- 

“How do you feel ?” said I to him, sometimes. } possible ; he was so radiant, so light, that I,a 
“What is the matter, my dear child ?” poor insect whose wings had been enfeebled by 

“ Nothing,” he would reply, in a feeble tone. sorrow, could with difficulty follow him. 
“Nothing, my kind guardian; I cannot move,; We stopped only at Chiteau-Thierry, not far 
and yet I feel within me unknown impulses ; } from the boasted banks of the Marne, which 
the malady which affects me is indescribable ;} witnessed the birth of La Fontaine. 
every thing wearies me; do not speak ; it is best} Shall I tell you what arrested his flight? It 
to be silent, and not to move.” was an humble violet, which he perceived on 

He could no longer be recognized. His skin, ; the recess of a forest. 
of a pale yellow, assumed the appearance of a “How can one help loving you,” said he to 
dried leaf; this life resembled death so closely, $ her, “ little violet, you, who are so gentle and 
that I despaired of saving him, when one day,}so modest? If you knew how simple and 
beneath a resplendent sun, I saw him by degrees } charming you are, how your pretty green leaves 
revive, and very soon the cure was entire.—?become you, you would comprehend that you 
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THE ADVENTURES 
must be beloved. Be kind; consent to become 
my cherished sister; see how calm and quiet I 
am beside you. All around enchants and de- 
lights me ; I love this tree, which protects you 
with its shade; this peaceful freshness, and 
this perfume which surrounds you; you do 
well to be blue, and graceful, and hidden! If 
you love me, what a sweet life will be ours !” 

“Become a poor flower, like myself, and I 
will love you,” said the sensible flower; “and, 
when winter comes, when the snow covers the 
earth, and the wind blows sadly through the 
departed branches, I will conceal you beneath 
these leaves which you love, and we will to- 
gether forget the weather and its signs. Lay 
aside your wings, and promise to love me al- 
ways.” 

“ Always,” repeated he, “always; that is a 
very long time, and I do not look forward to 
winter.” 

And he resumed his flight. 

“Console yourself,” said I to the sorrowful 
violet ; “ you have lost only misery.” 

Beneath us passed the fields, the forests, the 
cities, and the barren plains of Champagne.— 
Near Metz, a perfume from the earth attracted 
him. 

“What a beautiful country !” said he to me. 
“ What an extensive prospect! Through what 
fine meadows must this mountain stream 
flow !” 

And I saw him direct his coquettish flight 
towards a rose which blossomed on the banks 
of the Moselle. 

“What a magnificent rose !”? murmured he. 
What lively colors! What a festal air, and 
healthy complexion !” 

“How beautiful you are, and how full of at- 
tractions !” said he to her. “The sun never 
shone on a finer rose. Welcome me, I pray; I 
come from afar; suffer me to rest for an instant 
on one of your branches.” 

“Do not approach,” replied the disdainful 
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“Follow me,” he had already said to a field- 
daisy ; “follow me, and I will love you always, 
because you are simple and pretty; we will 
cross the Rhine; we will go to Baden. You 
will love those brilliant fetes, those concerts, 
those decorations, those enchanted palaces, and 
those pretty blue mountains which you see on 
the edge of the horizon. Leave these monoto- 
nous banks, and you shall be the most graceful 
of all the flowers in the smiling country around 
Baden.” 

“No,” replied the virtuous flower. “No, I 
love France ; I love these banks, where I was 
born ; I love these daisies, my sisters, who sur- 
round me; I love this earth, which nourishes 
me; it is here that I would live and die. Do 
not ask me to leave this spot. Daisies are be- 
loved for their constancy. I cannot accompany 
you, but you can remain here; and, far from 
the sounds of this world, of which you speak, I 
will love you. Believe me, happiness is easy ; 
confide in sweet nature. What flower will love 
you better than I? Count my leaves; omit 
none, neither those which I have sacrificed to 
you, nor those which sorrow has made to fall ; 
count them again, and see that I love you, that 
I love you much; and it is you, ingrate, who 
do not love me at all.” 

Hé hesitated an instant, and I saw the tender 
flower hope. 

“Why have I wings ?” said he. 

And he flew away. 

“T shall die !” said the daisy, bending to the 
ground. 

“It is very soon to die,” said I to her; “be- 
lieve me, your grief will pass away ; one rarely 
places one’s heart worthily.” 

And I recited, with Lamartine, that beautiful 
line which has consoled so many flowers :— 


“N’est il pas une terre od tout doit refleurir ?” 


“ Vergiss mein nicht, love me, love me; turn 
your white crown and your heart towards this 


rose.. “Do I know whence you come? You: little corner of earth, where you are adored ; I 
are presumptuous, and you know how to flatter ; ;am a little plant, like you, and I love all that 


you are a deceiver; keep off!” 

He approached, and suddenly recoiled. 

“Naughty one,” exclaimed he, “you have 
stung me!” 

And he pointed to his wounded wing. 

“T do not like roses,” added he; “they are 
cruel and heartless. 
Happiness is in inconstancy.” 





you love,” whispered to the desolate daisy a 
blue flower, her neighbor, who had heard all. 

“ Kind flower,” thought I, “if flowers are made 
to love each other, perhaps you will be re- 
warded.” 

And I could rejoin, less sadly, my frivolous 


Let us resume our flight. } ward. 


“T love motion ; I have wings to fly,” replied 


Near there, he perceived a lily; he was}he, with melancholy. “Butterflies are much to 


charmed with its distinction. 


cracy of its mien, its imposing nobility and{the earth. 


whiteness, intimidated him. 

“T dare not love you,” said he to her, in his 
most respectful tone, “for Iam only a butter- 
fly, and I fear to agitate the air which your 


. presence makes fragrant.” 


“Be spotless,” replied the lily; 
change, and I will be your sister.” 
Never change! In this world, only butter- 





But the aristo-;be pitied! I willno longer look at anything on 


I will forget these motionless 
flowers ; encounters with them have made me 
profoundly sad. This life is odious to me.” 
And I saw him dart towards the river, as if 
carried away by a sudden resolution! A fatal 
presentiment crossed my brain, and I hastened 


“never {to the banks of the river, which I knew to be 


deep in this place. 
But all was calm; and nothing appeared on 


flies are sincere ; they make no promises. And the surface, but the floating leaves of the water- 


agust of wind carried him above the silvery 
sands of the banks of the Rhine. 
I quickly rejoined him. 








lily, around which aquatic spiders were describ- 
ing grotesque circles. 


Shall F confess it? My blood grew chill! 
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Fool that I was! I might have spared my? sister of the bride, who was very susceptible, 
fears ; a tuft of reeds had concealed him from} burst into tears, on this occasion to conform to 
me. } the customs. 

“What have you been doing, so long, my} The same evening a great fete was given in 
wise guardian ?”’ exclaimed he in a tone of rail-} the outskirts of the fine woods which surround 
lery. “Do you take the Rhine for a mirror,; the chdteau of La Favorite, in the furrow of a 
or are you thinking of drowning yourself ?’—)} wheat field which had been arranged for this 
Come this way; and, if you have any affection: purpose. 

for me, be happy, for I have found happiness!; Letters of invitation, printed in colors and in 
I love at last, and this time forever ; not a sorry } gold by Silbermann, of Strasburg, on mulberry 
llower, fixed to the soil, and condemned to the} leaves, had been addressed to strangers of dis 
earth, but a treasure, a pearl, a diamond, a? tinction, whom the pursuit of health or pleasure 
daughter of air, a living and animated flower} had brought to Baden, and to notable native 
with wings, four delicate and transparent wings, } insects whom the newly inarried couple wished 
enriched with precious jewels, wings more beau-} to make witnesses of their happiness. 

tiful than my own, perhaps, to cleave the air} . The preparations for this fete were so noised 
and fly with me.” ‘ abroad, that the roads were soon covered with 

And I perceived, poised on the top of a reed,} a throng of guests and spectators. The snails 
and gently swung by the wind, a graceful dra-} set out with their equipages; the hares 
gon-fly, of brilliant hues. } mounted on the swiftest tortoises ; the crawfish, 

“T present to you my betrothed,” said he. full of fire, neighed and capered beneath the 

“ What!” exclaimed I, “have things already} impatient whip of the coachman. You should 
gone so far?” especially have seen the thousand-leg worms 

“ Already ?” replied the dragon-fly ; “our sha-} galloping over the pavements. Every one 
dows have lengthened, and these gladiolas have} strove to be the first to arrive. 
closed since we became acquainted. He told The evening before, theatres had _ been 
me that I was beautiful, and I loved him im-} arranged in the open air, in the neighboring 
mediately for his frankness, and for his beauty,} furrows. A green grasshopper executed the 
equal to mine.” > boldest leaps on the flexible stalks of the 

“ Alas! Mademoiselle,” said I, “if similarity;clematis. The enthusiastic shouts of the 
is desirable in marriage, marry and be happy : admiring snails and tortoises were mingled with 
I shall not oppose it.” ‘the drums of this herald of the indefatigable 

I must confess that they arrived at Baden‘danseuse. The cricket made for himself a 


almost simultaneously. They visited, together, {trumpet of the corolla of a tri-colored bird. 


the same day, with a rare conformity of caprice, } weed. 
the fine gardens of the Palace de Jeux, the old} The ball soon commenced. The assembly 
Chateau, the Convent, Lichtenthal, the Vallée {was numerous, and the féte brilliant. A fire-fly 
de Ciel, and the Vallée de l’Enfer, adjacent. Iwas charged to prepare an illumination, a giorns 
saw them both enamored with the cool mur-; which should surpass all efforts of the imagi- 
mur of the same stream, and both quit it with} nation; glow-worms, those little stars of earth, 
equal inconstancy. ‘suspended with infinite art to the light wreaths 
The marriage had been announced for the}of the flowing convolvulus, produced such a 
morrow. The witnesses were, for the dragon-: marvellous effect, that everybody thought a 
fly, a gnat and capricorn of her family ; and for} fairy had. passed that way. The golden stems 
the butterfly, a respectable moth, wlio was ac-{of the astragals, covered with fire-flies, and 
companied by his niece, a well-educated cater-} lantern-flies, shed such a light, that the butter- 
pillar. ‘flies themselves could hardly endure its bril- 
We are assured that at the moment when} liancy; as for the moths, many withdrew, even 
the beetle, who married them, opened the Civil ! before taking leave of the newly married cou- 
Code, at chapter vt., concerning the respective ; ple, and those who persisted in remaining, es- 
rights and duties of husband and wife, and pro-{teemed themselves fortunate in being able, 
nounced, in a penetrating voice, these formida-} while the fate lasted, to hide their heads beneath 
ble words :— their velvet wings. 
“ Arr. 212, Husband and wife owe to each} When the bride appeared, the whole assembly 
other, fidelity, assistance, tenderness. }burst forth into transports of admiration, 80 
“ Arr. 213. The husband owes protection to ; beautiful was she, and so magnificently dressed. 
his wife; the wife, obedience to her husband. ;She did not rest a moment, and every one com- 
“ Art. 214. The wife is obliged to live with the } plimented the fortunate husband, (who, on his 
husband, and to accompany him wherever he} part, did not lose a single country dance,) on 
is obliged to reside ;” } the irresistible graces of her to whom he had 
The bride made a movement of terror, which ; united his destiny. 
was perceived by the spectators. The orchestra, conducted by a drone, 4 
An old dragon-fly, whom an intelligent peru- § skillful violoncellist, and pupil of Botta, played 
sal of the Physiology of Marriage, by M. de Bal-} with great perfection new and admired waltzes 
zac, had confirmed in her ideas of celibacy, and} by Reber, and the country dances, always 9 
who had made of this book her vade mecum, } dear to grasshoppers, of the flowery meadows. 
said that these three articles could never have; Towards midnight, a rival of Taglioni, Signo 
been dictated by a dragon-fly. The youngest } rina Cavaletta, clad in the transparent robes of 
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anymph, danced a saltarella, which, before the 
winged assembly, obtained only a tolerable 
success. The ball was then followed by a grand 
vocal and instrumental concert, in which ap- 
peared artists of every country, who were 
spending the summer at Baden. 

A grasshopper performed, on a single string, 
a solo which Paganini had played a few hours 
before his death. 

A cicada, who had created a furore at Milan, 
that classic land of the cicada, was much ap- 
plauded in a melody of his own composition, 
entitled The Perfume of the Roses, whose mo- 
notonous rhythm resembled the epithilamium 
of the ancients. He sang with much dignity, 
accompanying himself on an antique lyre, 
which some ignoramuses took to be a guitar. 

A young German frog sang an air, the words 
of which were borrowed from the Sunlight Songs 
of Victor Hugo. But the coolness of the night 
having somewhat affected the quality of her 
voice, the words were applauded rather than 
the songstress. 

A nightingale, who found himself by chance 
a spectator of this almost royal wedding, 
yielded with infinite grace to the entreaties 
of the assembly. The divine singer, from the 
top of his tree, diffused amid the silence of 
night all the riches of his throat, and surpassed 
himself in a very difficult aria, which he had 
heard chanted only once, he said, with inimita- 
ble perfection, by a great artist, Madame Viar- 
dot-Garcia, the worthy sister of the celebrated 
Maria Malibran. 

At last the concert was terminated by the 


“You are right !” exclaimed he; “ decidedly, 
‘love is not happiness.” 

; And I succeeded in enticing him from this 
field, lately so animated, which news of his 

; misfortune had made a desert. 

The anger of butterflies is of short duration. 
;The night was serene, the air clear; his good 
‘humor soon returned; and, as he left the 
}gardens of La Favorite, he bade good night, 
Salmost gaily, to a marvel of Peru, which was 
; watching beside a sleeping convolvulus. 
¢ On reaching the road, he said : 

“Do you see that diligence on its return to 
Strasburg? Let us profit by the night, and 
place ourselves on the imperial ; this travelling 
through the air fatigues me.” 

“No,” replied I; “you have escaped the 
thorns, drowning, and despair; you would not 
escape men. There may be some snares in this 
heavy carriage. Believe me, let us return to 
France on our wings; the fresh air will do you 
good; and besides, we shall arrive sooner and 
without dust.” 

Very soon we had left Kehl, the Rhine, and 
its bridge of boats behind us. Arrived at 
Strasburg, it was with the greatest astonish- 
ment that I saw him pause before the spire of 
‘the cathedral, whose elegance and boldness he 

jadmired in terms which would have done credit 
(to an artist. 

“T love everything beautiful!” exclaimed 
} he. 

Light minds love always; it is for them a 
;permanent and necessary state, it is only the 
‘object which changes ; if they forget one it is 


fine chorus from La Muelte; I have fruits, I;to substitute another. A little farther on, he 


have flowers, which was sung with a unity very 
rare at the Opera, by all the artists present. 

During this last part of the concert, a supper, 
composed of the most exquisite juices, extracts 
from the blossoms of the jessamine, myrtle, 
and orange, was served in the calices of the 
most beautiful blue and rosy bell-flowers ever 
seen. This delicious supper was prepared by 
a bee, whose secret might have been coveted by 
the most celebrated confectioners. 

At one o’clock the dance had resumed all its 
vivacity, the féte was at its apogee. 

At half past one, strange rumors began to be 
circulated; every one was whispering; the 
husband, furious, some said, sought, and sought 
in vain, his wife, who had disappeared a few 
minutes before. 

Some insects, among his friends, obligingly 
afirmed, doubtless in order to re-assure him, 
that she had just danced a redowa with a very 
genteel insect, and a good dancer, her relative, 
the same who had been present as a witness at 
the celebration of the marriage. 

“The wretch!” exclaimed the poor husband 
in despair ; “the wretch ! I willrevenge myself!” 

I took pity on his misery. 

“Come,” said I, “compose yourself, and re- 
member that revenge amends nothing. You 
have sown inconstancy ; it is sad, but it is just 
that you should reap what you have sown. 
Forget; this time you will do well. You must 
n‘t curse life, but endure it.” 


;saluted the statue of Guttemburg, when I had 
‘told him that this bronze of David, was a 
homage recently rendered to the inventor of 
printing. 

A little further still, he bowed before the 
image of Kleber. 

“My good guardian,” said he to me; “if I 
were not a butterfly, I would be an artist; I 
would build fine monuments; I would make 
beautiful books or statues; or rather, I would 
{ become a hero, and die gloriously.” 

: I profited by the opportunity to inform him 
? that it is not given to every hero to die in com- 
‘bat, and that Kleber died assassinated. 
+ The day having dawned, it became necessary 
{ to think of an asylum; fortunately, I perceived 
;a window open of an immense saloon, which 1 
recognized as belonging to the City Library. It 
was full of books and valuable articles. We 
entered without fear, for, at Strasburg as else- 
where, the halls of science are always empty. 

His attention was attracted by an antique 
bronze of the greatest beauty. He praised 
enthusiastically the noble and severe lines of 
this imposing Minerva, and I thought for an in- 
stant that he was about to listen to the iron 
counsels of imperishable wisdom. He con- 
tented himself with remarking that men make 
fine things. 

“Yes,” replied I; “almost all their cities 
possess a library, full of chefs d’euvres which 

very few among them know how to ap- 
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and a museum of natural history { under No. 1840, in the Ciheien of a » Genie 
{Grand Duke, a passionate lover of insects, who 


This remark silenced him, and he kept still } was catching them in nets, on his estates situa- 


until evening. 
at nightfall nothing could stop him, and he re- 
sumed his flight. 

“Wait for me!” exclaimed I: “wait for me; 
in these walls, inhabited by our enemies, every- 
thing is a snare, everything is to be feared.” 

3ut the insensate would not listen tome; he 
had perceived the brilliant flame from a gas-§ 
burner which had just been lighted; and, al- 
lured by this deceptive brilliancy, intoxicated 
by the dazzling light, I saw him hover around its 
for a moment, ‘then fall. 

“ Alas!” said he to me; “my poor darling, 
help me; this beautiful flame has killed me; I 
feel it; my burn is mortal. I must die, and die 
burned! lt isvery vulgar. Die,’’ repeated he ; 
“die in the month of July, when nature is 
everywhere full of life! No longer see this 
enamelled earth! What terrifies me in death, 


| 
| 
| 
is its eternity.” | 
| 
: 


2 








“You are mistaken,” said I; “we think we 
die, but we do not. Death is but a passage to 
another life.” 

And I expounded to him the consoling doc- 
trines of Pythagoras, and his disciple, Archytas, 
on the successive transformation of beings, and 
to support them, reminded him that he had 
already been a caterpillar, chrysalis, and butter- 
fly. 

“Thanks,” said he to me, in a tone almost 
“thanks; you have been kind to me 
to the last. Come then, death, since I am im- 
mortal! “And yet,” added he; “1 should like 
to have seen, before I died, those flowery banks 
of the Seine, where the days of my childhood 
passed so pleasantly away.” 

He gave also one regret to the 
the daisy ; remembrances of them revived his 
strength. “They loved me,” said he; “if I 
could return to life, I would seek beside them 
repose and happiness.” 

These smiling projects, so sad in the face of 3 
death, reminded me of those gardens “sand 
i 
| 
4 


resolute, 


violet and 


the little children of men plant in the sand 
branches and cut flowers, which are withered 
on the morrow. 

His voice suddenly grew weaker. 

“T hope,” said he, in so low a tone that I 
could scarcely hear him, “I hope that I shall 
be resuscitated neither a mole nor a man, and 
that I shall revive with wings.” 

And he expired. 

He was in the flower of his age, and had lived 
but two months and a half, scarcely half the 
ordinary life of a butterfly. 

I wept for him; and yet, when I thought of 
the sad old age his incorrigible levity was pre- 
paring for him, I began to think that all was for 
the best, in the best possible of worlds. For | 
am of the opinion of La Bruyere, a frivolous 
and light old man is a great deformity in 
nature. 

As for the dragon-fly, whom he had espoused, ; 
if you wish to know what became of her, you; 

may find her, fixed at last, by means of a pin, * 


fixed in the same manner 


But after a whole day of rest,{ted a few leagues from Baden, on the day after 
the fatal wedding. 


You will see beside her a beautiful insect, 
under No. 184], 
The dragon-fly and the insect were taken on 


the same day, with the same cast of the net, by 
the fortunate prince whom Heaven seemed to 


have ordained to serve as the blind instrument 


of its inexorable justice. 





AUTUMN 


BY MARY H. 


RAIN 


With a desolate sound of wailing, 
The winds go hurrying by; 

And the clouds like bannered arvies, 
Are trooping o'er the sky. 


And I listen to the music, 
Of the pleading autumn rain 
As it wildly seeks admittance, 
Tapping at my window pane. 


It bringeth me many memories, 
Bright dreams of other years; 

And some are like summer sunshine, 
And others are dim with tears. 


The loneliest hour I ever knew, 
With its sense of unquiet pain, 
Was sitting alone in the twilight hour 
Listening the autumn rain. 


AN OLD BALLAD. 


[The following eccentric ballad is somewhat mo- 
dernized from one given in the “Songs and Carols, 
printed from a MS. in the Sloane Collection.” It was 
written about the year 1450:] 





I have a young sister, 
Far beyond the sea; 
Many are the presents 
That she sent to me. 
She sent me a cherry 
Without any stone, 
She sent me a pigeon 
Without any bone ; 
Without any thorns 
She sent me a briar; 
She bade me love my lover, 
And that without desire. 


How can a cherry 
Be without a stone? 
How can a pigeon 
Be without a bone? 
How can a briar 
Be without a thorn ? 
And who e’er loved without desire, 
Since true love first was born ? 


When the cherry was a blossom, 
Then it had no stone ; 

When the dove was in the egg, 
Then it had no bone ; 

When first the briar sprouted, 
Never a thorn it bore ; 

And when a maiden has her lover, 
Oh, then she longs no more. 
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THE TRUE STORY OF A COAL FIRE. 


[The volume from which the following article } to interest him in the grand history of the early 
is taken—‘ Sunshine on Daily Paths; or, a$ world, and especially of the period of antedi- 
Revelation of Beauty and Wonder in Common} luvian forests, and their various transmutations. 
Yhings”’—is one combining interest, romance,{ Allin vain. He paid no attention tothem. If 
and solid instruction, in a higher degree than} any thing they said made any impression at 
any book of its class that we know. The}all, it was solely due to the subtle texture of 
illustrations, one of which we present in this}the human mind, which continually receives 
number, are admirable, and give to it additional } much more than it seeks, or has wit enough to 
attractions. Messrs. Peck & Bliss, of our city, } desire. 
are the publishers. The “Story of a Coal Fire’} A word or two about this young man. 
is a charming piece of writing. ] Flashly Dalton had some education, which he 

_ fancied was quite enough; and was very 

One winter’s evening, when the snow lay as{ambitious, without any definite object. His 
thick as a great feather bed all over the garden, } father had proposed several professions to him, 
and was knee-deep in the meadow-hollows, a} but none of them suited him, chiefly because, 
family circle sat round a huge fire, piled up{ to acquire eminence in any of them, so long a 
with blocks of coal of that magnitude and pro-$time was needed. Besides, none seemed ade- 
fusion which are only seen at houses in the quate to satisfy his craving for distinction. He 
neighborhood of a coal mine. It appeared as}looked down rather contemptuously on all 
if a tram-wagon had been “backed” into the} ordinary pursuits. The fact was, he ardently 
room, and half its load of great loose coal shot } desired fame and fortune, but did not like to 
out into the enormous aperture in the wall} work for either. One of the greatest injuries 
which lies below the chimney, and behind the? his mind had sustained, was from a certain 
fire place in these ruralabodes. Thered flames}species of “fast literature,’ which the evil 
roared, @nd the ale went round. spirit of town life has squirted into the brains 

The master of the house was not exactly a} of our young men during the last three or four 
farmer, but one of those country personages years, whereby he had been taught and encour- 


ee 


nnn 





who fill up the interval between the thorough } aged to laugh at everything of serious interest, 
farmer, and the squire who farms his own} and to seek to find something ridiculous in all 
estate; a sort of leather-legged, nail-shoed old} ennobling efforts. If a great thing was done, 
gentleman, whose elder sons might easily be}he endeavored to prove it a little one; if a 
mistaken for gamekeepers, and the younger for } profound truth was enunciated, he sought to 
ploughboys; but who, on Sundays, took oo it cut a lie; to him, a new discovery in 
to “let them see the differencé” at church. science was a humbug; a generous effort a job. 
Their father was, therefore, never called farmer } If he went to see an exhibition of pictures, it 
Dalton, but old Mr. Dalton, and almost as fre-} was to sneer at the most original designs ; if to 
quently Billy-Pitt Dalton—the coal-mine in} see a new tragedy, it was only in the hope of 
which he held a share being named the “ Wil-}its being damned. If a new work of fiction 
liam Pitt.” His lands, however, were but a}were admirable, he talked spitefully of it, or 
small matter; his chief property was a third} with supercilious patronage; and as to a noble 
share he had in this coal-mine, which was some} poem, he scoffed at all such things with some 
half a mile distant from the house. His eldest} slang joke at “high art;” besides, he wrote 
son was married, and lived close to the mine, >} himself, as many a young blade now attempts 
of which he acted as the charter-master, or} to do, instead of beginning with a little study, 
contractor with proprietors for the work to be}and some decent reading. To Flashly, all 
done. knowledge was a sort of absurdity; his own 
Among the family group that encircled the} arrogant folly seemed so much better a thing. 
huge coal fire, was one visiter—a young man} He therefore only read books that were like 
from the city,a nephew of old Dalton. He} himself, and encouraged him to grow worse. 
had been sent down to this remote coalcountry;} The literature of indiscriminate and reckless 
by. his father, in order to separate him from} ridicule and burlesque, had taught him to have 
associates who dissipated his time, and from} no faith in any sincere thing, no respect for 
pursuits and habits that prevented his mind} true knowledge; and this had well nigh 
settling to any fixed occupation and course of } destroyed all good in his mind and nature, as 
life. Flashly was a young man of kindly} it unfortunately has done with too many others 
feelings, and good natural abilities, both of } of his age at the present day. 
which, however, were in danger of being} Sitting silently in front of the fire for some 
spoiled. half an hour, the others of the family having 
Various efforts were made from time to time, } retired for the night, Flashly gradually fell in- 
to amuse the dashing young fellow “from town.” } to a sort of soliloquy, partaking in about equal 
Sometimes the old gentleman related the won- degrees of the grumbling, the self-conceited, 
ders of the coal-mines, and the perilous adven-’ the humorous, and the drowsy. 
tures of the miners; and on more than one} “What a place this is for coals! What a 
occasion the pastor of the village endeavored }smutty face nature wears! From the house 
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upward, all alike—dul!, dusky, and detestable. {tion becomes the stone of another. And the 
Pfeu! Smell of fried mutton-fat! Now, then, {stone shall become a fuel—a poison—or a me- 
old Coal-fire, hold up your head. I’m sleepy $dicine. Awake, young man! awake from the 
myself. This house is more like a hearse, than { stupor of an ignorant and presumptuous youth, 
a dwelling-place for live-stock. The roadway {and look around you!” 

in front of the house is all of coal dust; the: The young man, with no little trepidation, 
front of the house is like a sweep’s, it only} opened his eyes. He found he was alone. The 
wants the dangling sign of his ‘brush.’ Tho} strange being that had just spoken was gone, 
window-ledges have a constant layer of black} He ventured to gaze on the scene that surround- 
dust over them; so has the top of the porch ;/ed him. 

so have the chimney-pieces inside the house,; The place in which he found himself seemed 
where all the little china cups and gimcracks } to partake, not in distinct proportions, but alto- 
have a round black circle of coal-dust at the} gether, so far as this was possible, of a wild fo- 
bottom. There is always a dark scum over the} rest of strange and enormous trees—a chaotic 
water of the jug in my bed-room. How I} jungle—a straggling woodland, and a dreary 
detest this life among the coals! Where’s the { morass, or swamp, intersected by a dark river, 
great need of them? Why don’t the —— appeared to creep toward the sea, which 
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old world burn wood ?” embraced a part of the distant horizon with a 
The fire had by this time sunk to dull, red} leaden arm, Tho moist mound whereon he 
embers, and gray ashes, with large, dark} stood was covered with ferns of various kinds 
chasms around and behind. The shadows on}—the comb-fern, the wedge-fern, the tooth-fern, 
the wall were faint, and shifting with the} the nerve-fern—and of all sizes, rising from a 
ilickering of the last candle, now dying in the} crumpled crust bursting through the earth, to 
socket. Flashley’s eyes were closed, and his} plants of a foot high, of several feet, and thence 
arms folded, as he still continued to murmur to} up to lofty trees of forty or fifty feet in height, 
himself. Sooth to say, the ale had got into his} with great stems and branching crowns. The 
head. green-stemmed and many-pointed mare’s-tail 
At length he made an effort to rise; but in-3 was also conspicuous in number and in magni- 
stead of doing so, he fell sideways over one}tude; not merely of two or three feet @igh, as 
arm of the chair, with his arms hanging down. jin the present period of the earth, but large, 
Staring up-helplessly from this position, he} green-jointed trees, shooting up their whisking 
saw a heavy, dwarfed figure with shining eyes,;spires to fourteen or fifteen feet. Thickly 
coming out of the darkness of the room! He}springing up in wild and threatening squadrons 
could not distinguish its outline; but it was; over the morass, they bent their heads in long 
elf-like, black, and had a rough, rocky skin. rows after rows over the edge of the muddy 
It had eyes that shot rays like great diamonds ;; river, with sullen, moveless, and interminable 
and through its coal-black, naked body, the}monotony. Here and there, enormous sombre 
whole of its veins were discernible; not;shrubs oppressed the scene. The collective 
running with blood, but filled with stagnant} clumps resembled the inextricable junction of 
gold. Its step was noiseless, yet its weight} Several of our thickest-foliaged trees, as though 
seemed so immense, that the floor slowly bent} several oaks had agreed to unite their trunks, 
beneath it; and, like ice before it breaks, the} and make one; several beeches, the same; se- 
floor bent more and more as the figure came} veral poplars; several limes; though not one 
nearer. °of them bearing likeness in trunk or foliage to 
At this alarming sight, Flashley struggled ; oak, or beech, or poplar, or lime, or any known 
violently to rise. He did so; but instantly ; tree of present date. 
reeling half round, dropped into the chair, with } Looking round with a forlorn and overawed, 
his head falling over the back of it. At the} yet inquiring face, he discerned something like 
same moment, the ponderous elfin took one} two keen stars of arrowy light at the foot of a 
step nearer; and the whole floor sank slowly } gigantic fern-tree, at some distance from him. 
down with a long-drawn moan, that ended in a} The darting rays seemed directed toward him. 
rising and rushing wind, with which Flashley} They were eyes; they could be nothing else! 
felt himself borne away through the air, | He presently perceived that the rough, black 
fleeter than his fast-fleeing consciousness. ;elfin figure, with the veins of stagnant gold, 
Not daring to unclose his eyes, Flashley } was seated there, and that its eyes were fixed 
gradually returned to consciousness, and heard } upon him! 
a voice speaking near to him, yet in tones that; “The scene amid which you stand,” said the 
seemed like the echoes of some great cavern, { elfin, in his echo-like voice, and without mov- 
or deep mine. | ing from his seat beneath the tree, “is the stu- 








“ Man lives to-day,” said the voice—and the} pendous vegetation of the elder world. The 
youth felt it was the black elfin with the j trunks and stems of the antediluvian earth erect 
diamond eyes and golden veins, that was {their columns, and shoot up their spires toward 
speaking—“ Man lives to-day, not only for him-; the clouds ; their dull, coarse foliage overhangs 
self and those around him, but also that by his the swamps, and they drink in, at every pore, 
death and decay, fresh grass may grow in the §the floating steam impregnated with the nutri- 
fields of future years: and that sheep may feed : ment of prodigies. No animal life do you be- 
and give food and clothing for the continuous $ hold, for none is of this date, nor could it live 
vace of man. Even so the food of one genera- ‘amid these potent vapors which feed the vege- 
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And yet these vast trees and plants,;more wooden frame-work below, with more 


this richly poisoned atmosphere, this absence } brick-work round the sides, and gradually sink- 


of all animal life, of man, and beast, and bird, 
and creeping thing, is all arranged in due order 
of progression, that man may hereafter live, 
not merely a savage life, but one civilized and 
refined, with the sense of a soul within—of God 
in the world, and over it, and all around it— 
whereof comes man’s hope of a future life he- 
yond his presence here. Thus upward, and 
thus onward ever. 

“And all this monstrous vegetation above 
ground shall be cast down and embedded deep 
in the dark bowels of the earth, there, under 
the chemical process of ages to become a fuel 
for future generations of men, yet unborn, who 
will require it for their advance in civilization 
and knowledge. Yes; these huge ferns, these 
trunks, and stems, and towering fabrics of trees, 
shall all crash down—sink deep into the earth, 
with all the rank enfolding mass of under- 

owth—there to be jammed and mashed up 





ing lowerand lower. This was continued again 
and again, till suddenly loud cries from below 
announced some new event. The diggers had 
arrived at springs ; water was gushing in upon 
them! 

Up came the rope and basket, with three 
men standing up inside, and holding on the 
rope, and two men anda boy clinging round 
rope and basket, and round each other as they 
best could, and with no small peril to all.— 
Leaping, scrambling, or lugged to the side, they 
relieved the basket, which rapidly ran down 
again to bring up others. 

Meanwhile came laborers, heavily trotting 
beneath the weight of pumps and pump-gear ; 
and they rigged up the pump, and as soon as 
all the men and boys were out of the shaft, up 


{came the water, pouring in a thick volume, now 


mud-colored, new clay-colored, now gray and 
chalky. At length the volume became less and 


between beds of fiery stone and grit and clay, } less, and soon there was no more. Down again 
and covered with oozy mud and sand, till stra-}went basket after basket, with more men or 


tum after stratum of varied matter rises above 
them, and forms a new surface of earth. On 
this surface the new vegetation of the world 
will commence, while that of the old lies be- 
neath ; not rotting in vain, nor slumbering use- 


undergoing transmutation by the alchemy of 
nature, till verdure becometh veriest blackness, 
and wood is changed to coal.” 

As the elfin uttered these last words, the 


boys in them. Flashley shuddered, as some- 
thing within him seemed to say, “ Your turn 
will come!” Up came the clay, and the sand, 
and the gravel, and the chalk, as before; and 
soon a mixture of several eArths and stones. 


winding up and winding down, till at last a 
shout of success was heard faintly echoing from 
the deep pit beneath, and presently up came a 
basket, full of broken limestone, and grit, and 


great trees around sank with crashing slant one } red sandstone—and coals! 


over the other ;—then came rushing, like a sud- 


den tempest, down upon the earth; and the; 


young man was overwhelmed with the foliage, 
and instantly lost all further consciousness. 


But what does young Flashley now behold t 


He is aroused from his trance, and is again con-} 
scious of surrounding objects. He is seated, so 


lessly in darkness, but gradually, age after age, | Thus did they toil and toil, below and above, 


Flashley now observed a great turmoil above, 
but all with definite intention, and preparations 
for new and larger works. A steam-engine 
was fitted up in a small brick edifice, at a hun- 
dred yards’ distance, from which came a strong 
rope, that passed over a large drum or broad 
wheel. The rope was then extended to the 


that he cannot move, on a little wooden bench, } shaft, over the top of which a small iron wheel 


beneath a low wooden shed, such as laborers 
“knock up,” by way of temporary shelter, in 
the vicinity of some great works. Great works 
are evidently in hand all around him. 

Laborers with pickaxes and spades came hur- 
rying to the spot, and began to dig a circular 
hole, of some seven feet in diameter. Then 
came others, with a great wooden roller on a 
stand, with a thick rope, like a well-rope, wound § 
round it; and fixing this across the top of the 
hole, they let down a basket, ever and anon, 
and brought it up filled with earth and stones. 
It was evident that they were employed in sink- 


descending baskets continually taking down 
men with pickaxes and spades ; and next with 
carpenters’ tools, and circular pieces of wood- 
work, with which they made an inner frame 
round the sides of the shaft below. Bricklay- 
ers, with hods of bricks, were next let down in 
the baskets, and, with the support of the circu- 
lar frame beneath, they rapidly cased the inside 
of the shaft with brickwork, up to the top.— 


ing a shaft. 
They worked away at a prodigious rate, : 
More and deeper digging out then took place ;! 





{was erected; and over this they carried the 


rope, which was to take down men and bring up 
coals. A larger measure than the basket, called 
a corve, was fastened to this rope by chains, and 
up and down it went, bringing great heaps of 
coals to the surface. After a time, wood-work 
and: iron-work, of various kinds, were sent 
down, and sledges and trucks with little wheels ; 
and then broad belts were put round horses, by 
means of which they were raised, kicking and 
capering wildly in the air, and staring with hor- 
rified eyeballs into the black abyss, down which 
they were lowered, every limb trembling, and 
their ears sharpened up to a single hair. 

At this sight, Flashley’s ears began to prick 
and tingle in sympathy, for he felt that he 
should not much longer remain a mere specta- 
tor of these descents into the lower regions of 
the earth. 

And now corve after corve full of coals rose 
in regular succession from the mine, and traim- 
roads were laid down, upon which little black 
wagons constantly ran to and fro, carrying away 
the coals from the pit’s mouth. While all this 
had been going on, a second shaft was sunk, at 
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no great distance; but no coals were’seen to} The chains were’ steadied, and in a moment 
issue from it. It was for air, and ventilation ; Flashley felt himself launched into a new abyss, 
of the mine. down which he descended in utter darkness, 
The men sometimes went down standing up ;and in utter silence, except from the rushing 
in the corve, but generally each man sat in the Sof the air-currents, and the occasional grating 
loop of a short chain which he hooked on to}of the iron umbrella against the sides of the 
the rope; and, in this way, six or seven went} shaft. 
swinging down together ina bunch; sometimes} Down the lower shaft the youhg man con- 
ten or twelve in a bunch; and now and then, } tinued to descend in silence and darkness. He 
by some using longer chains than the others, in ; did not know if he descended slowly or rapidly, 
a double bunch, amounting to as many as} The sense of motion had become quite indefi- 
twenty, men and boys. , ‘nite. There was a horrible feathery ease about 
A voice, which seemed to come from beneath } it, as though he were being softly taken down 
the earth, but which poor Flashley recollected | to endless darkness, with an occasional tanta- 
too well as that of the elfin who had carried $ lizing waft upward, and then a lower descent, 
him so recently into the antediluvian forests; which made his whole soul sink within him.— 
and swamps, now called him by his name, with } But he grasped the chain in front of him with 
a familiarity that made him shudder. Instant-;all his remaining force, as his only hold on this 
ly he found himself borne away from the $ world—which in fact it was. 
wooden shed, and placed on the brink of the § From this condition of helpless dismay and 
first shaft. A strange apparatus, composed of ;apprehension, poor Flashley was suddenly 
a chain with a loop at bottom, and an iron um-‘aroused by a violent and heavy bump on the 
brella overhead, was now attached to the rope {top of his iron umbrella! He thought it must 
by three chains. It had very much the look of } be some falling miner, or perhaps his ponderous- 
some novel instrument of torture. Into this} footed elfin abductor, who had leaped down 
loop Flashley’s legs were placed in asitting pos-;after him. It was only the accidental fall of a 
ture. sloose brick from above, somewhere ; but the 
“Straddle your legs!” cried an old black-vi-;dead bang of the sound, coming upon the pre- 
saged miner, as the young man was swung off } vious siience, was tremendous. The missile 


from the brink, and suspended over the pro- shot off slanting from the iron umbrella, seemed 
found abyss below. Not obeying, and, indeed, {to dash its brains out against the side of the 
not instantly understanding the uncouth in- shaft, and then flew down before him, like a lost 
junction, Flashley had omitted the “straddling ;” ; soul. 

in consequence of which the chain loop clipped} Flashley now felt a wavering motion in his 


him close around, and pinched his legs together ; descent, while an increasing current of air rose 
with a force that would have made him utter a ‘to meet him ; and almost immediately after, he 
cry, but for the paramount terror of his posi-; heard strange and confused sounds beneath— 
tion. Down he went. Round and round went} Looking down into the darkness, he not only 
the shaft-wheel above—faster and faster—and }saw a reddening light, but, as he stared down, 
lower and lower he sank from the light of day, ; it became brighter, until he saw the gleam of 
between the dark circular walls of the shaft. flames issuing from one side of the shaft. He 
At first the motion was manifestly rapid. It fully expected to descend into the midst, and 
took away his breath. It became more rapid. }“ there an end;” but he speedily found he was 
He gave himself up for lost. But presently the{reserved for some other fate. The fire was 
motion became more smooth and more steady ;} placed in a large chasm, and appeared to have 
then quite steady, so that he thought he was $a steep red pathway sloping away behind it.— 
by no means descending rapidly. Presently, He passed it safely. From this moment he felt 
again, he fancied he was not descending at all; no current of air, but his ears were assailed with 
—but stationary—or, rather, ascending. It was{a variety of noises, in which he could distin- 
difficult to think otherwise. The current of air;guish the gush of waters, the lumbering of 
rising from below, meeting his swiftly descend-: wood, the clank and jar of chains, and the 
iug body, gave him this impression. svoices of men—or something worse. Three 
He now saw a dim light moving below. It be- ; black figures were distinctly visible. 
came stronger, and almost immediately after; In a few seconds more his feet touched the 
he saw three half-naked demons of the mine, ; earth, which seemed to give a heave in answer. 
as he thought, who stood ready to receive him. ; His descent from the upper surface had not oc- 
For the first time he ventured to cast a for- ; cupied longer time than has been necessary to 
lorn look upward. He beheld the iron umbrel- {describe it, but this was greatly magnified to 
la, with a light from beneath flashing upon it.;his imagination by the number, novelty, and 
Again, he turned his eyes below. He was close } force of the emotions and thoughts that had at- 
down upon the demons. One of them held a;tended it. He was now at the bottom of the 
lamp up to his face as he descended among William Pitt Coal Mine, nine hundred and 
them. Whereupon these three demons all ut-; thirty feet below the surface of the earth. 
tered a jovial laugh, and welcomed him. A man all black with coal-dust, and naked 
“Oh, where am 1?” exclaimed Flashley, in; from the waist upward, took hold of Flashley, 
utter dismay. and extricating him from the chain girdle and 
“At the first ‘workings’ of the Billy-Pitt ;iron umbrella, led him away into the darkness, 
Mine!” shouted a voice. “ Steady the chains!” {lighted only by a candle stuck in a lump of 
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clay, which his conductor held in the —— —_ occasionally with a few yards of 
, ‘ ‘ red sand-stone, or with brick walls and timbers, 
ltt Eiaeeheenee oh: tate’ pet; sash vert Mller blads seahorngun-wemneent coneantanale 
$ spot; ack coal- ‘ ; 
soon they turned an angle which enabled Flash- } sometimes we ‘aan pena rene os ; 
lev to descry a black torrent spouting from a} wagons, and these passed b rd the se oa 
narrow chasm, and rushing down a percipitous pleasant proximity. More pice reno ond 
gully ped one side of them to seek some still{ also opened and shut, as before; but Flashley 
1 lit cena gaged turned ; the } at length perceived that this was not effected 
omnes ao sd its noise grew } by ef or of the black art, as he had ima- 
The passage through which they were ad- ae Pon te sheen A behind th ae nant 
ae a cut out of the solid coal. It was } toad-squat, and on this latter nanan pred 
Se eo 
s 3m i 
casionally against some wedge of rock, stone, or} glect of dut careneeitin cane ny 
block of coal, projected downward from the} truth, a a child of ~seroeepen Re of 
roof. In width, the sides could be reached by} the vietlnes of eccrine edt gee “he 
the man’s extended hands. They were some-} worst f ' , 
= ge by beams, and ov Bernt by a>.of the oe gorse ape ‘ail within 
all o “ae . 7 Hogs aes 
hed Scat teeckone, ek toererecni it, a committed; the requisite ventilation de- 
of trees. In one place, where the roof had “a aren om pon _ mea a rete te 
dently sunk, there stood an irregular row of Fennell in this wangtee ae ert rm 
7 > 3 ee : 
stunted oak trunks, of grotesque shapes and : working, close upon the high-road, in which 
shadows, many of which were cracked and} immense ledges of rocks and st j 
gaping in ragged flaws from the crushing pres- ‘from the roof being prereset * wes as ae 
sure they had resisted; showing that, without; cutting away the coal, there za mm of 
pen the roof would certainly have fallen, and} loosening and bringing down poet wong 
itniimaton ¢ vom ; : “ ane : er 
GUGM to tircegae tmsetll’ Sore Wat] voneeth. 4: onusll” wen new’ belig naan 
a stre : : . council” was now being held at 
TU esee aot thoage of the ectiywdite, tx the entrance, where seven experienced “ under- 
the sand-stone, or against the logs al wus. with, an van nik nai ma Sue 
The pathway was for the most part a slush of } derin the heen “ coher werner en 
coal-dust, mixed with mud and slates, varied might bring om the re aaa enn 
with frequent nobs and snags of rock and iron- fa mashed - b Pron a it aaa ae 
stone. In this path of intermediate ingredients ae and ened to eam “ith ‘a Mae 
a Leong had been established, the rails of {masses in which they aeons rc rg 
which had been laid down at not iv i 
tetas aces he pa a } Among all the gloomy and oppressive feelings 
é 5 g above this, ; induced by this journey between dismal 
at no great distance, Flashley now saw a dull} faintly lighted at best i sete: 
vapory light, and next descried a horse emerg- ; forbidding eo eche~le i Dn 
ing from the darkness ahead of them. It mond  tesqu —Psmenerere “ mth hres oe 
ed clear that nothing could save them from all for ‘ " nates - radia; ane-oae aaa 
being run over, unless they could run over the more pai ral tha i Ae ane Ahern wes 
horse. However, his guide made him stand}a pr amagnoe rect fren he dist ~- yore ae 
with his back flat against one side of the mena 2 the tra out ‘ae te he aveanuer ot 
sage; and presently the long, hot, steamy body | coal in i wantee Xi “deer cedar nce 
of the horse moved by, just moistening his face} in a silence of 1 ‘a vali “ana 
and breast in passing. He had never before}had preced 4 it, Fla oe 2 natin ne 
thought a horse’s body was solong. At the aaued prone Sees Selle Be 
creature’s heels a little low black wagon follow- rm stvenah; "a weep tener Somer bee ns 
ed with docility. The wheels were scarcely six; fully, and list 1ed gary seperti om 
inches high. Its sides were formed by little ey al oe eal a oF sale cadens 
_ black rails. It was full of coals. A boy onuniet Se te i the Sandusuret Glunnonaeaamie 
to be driving, whose voice was heard on the ert i re andes > eas 
other side of the horse, or else from ben wetiien eal 
2 ‘ eath the; “ We are now walking b 
ys : oh ,or¢ 2 alking beneath the bed of the 
ag 8 body; it was impossible to Ringer? aaa ships are sailing over our heads!” 
ay talk aet 0 everal horses and wagons were met and 
they came to sr eabien uutueche, which es sped gr dreapmmr hyo A com ae nde 
7s due cane 3 » r- a , the youth who drove the horse 
journey abruptly. But it} walked in front, wavi hi i i 
aba tp te a Gee’ ane : ; n front, waving his candle in the air. 
cost lges Smlarg  ralodit map bande fe re or 
they ~ once ag gt Hee y : one side, which would otherwise 
us again closed, appa-} have been invisible. H i 
rently of its own careful good-will and pl ‘ i fi aumnimnie tain 
The > a g ill and pleasure. clothing, and of a fine symmetrical form, like 
oad was still through cuttings in the solid some young Greek charioteer doing penance on 
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the borders of Lethe for careless driving above- / ness of the mine could not wait for his recovery. 
ground. As he passed the pool of water, he} He was taken to be “fanned.” Flashley un- 
stooped with his candle. Innumerable bubbles} derstood this to be a mine joke; but it was not 
of gas were starting to the surface The instantjentirely so. A great iron wheel, with broad 
the flame touched them, they gave forth spark-} fans, was often worked rapidly in a certain 
ling explosions, and remained burning with a place, to create a current of air, and to drive it 
soft blue gleam. It continued visible a long} on toward the fire in the up-cast shaft, assisting 
time, and gave the melancholy idea of some } by this means the ventilation of the mine; and 
spirit, once beautiful, which had gone astray, ; thither, or, at all events, in that direction, the 
and was forever lost to its native region. fo horse was dragged, amid the laughter and 
was as though the youth had written his own} jokes of the miners, and the shouts and whistles 
history in symbol, before he passed away into} of the boys. 

utter darkness. How silent the place became after they were 

“You used to be fond,” observed Flashley’s} gone! Flashley stepped forward toward the 
companion, with grim, ironical composure, after;spot immediately beneath the shaft. It was 
one of these close encounters with horseflesh— much nearer to the surface than any of the 
“You used to be fond of horses.” other shafts, and the daylight from above- 

Flashley made no reply beyond a half-sup-; ground just managed to reach the bottom.— 
pressed groan of fatigue and annoyance. Under the shaft was a very faint circle of sad- 

“Well, then,” said the other, appearing to} colored and uncertain light. The palest ghost 
understand the smothered groan as an acquies-} might have stood in the middle of it, and felt 
cence, “ we will go and look at the stables.” “at home.” 

He turned off at the next corner on the left,; The “streets” of the mine appeared to be 
and led the way up a narrow and steep path of {composed of a series of horse-ways, having 
broken brick and sandstone, fill they arrived at} square entrances to “ workings” at intervals on 
a bank of rock and coal, up which they had to;either side, and leading to narrow side-lane 
clamber, Flashley’s guide informing him that it} workings. Up one of these his guide now com- 
would save a mile of circuitous path. Arriving} pelled Flashley to advance; in order to do 
at the the top, they soon came to a narrow door, } which they were both obliged to stoop very low, 
somewhat higher than any they had yet seen.; and, before long, to kneel down and crawl on 
It opened by a long iron latch, and they entered} all-fours. While moving forward in this way, 
the “mine stables.” upon the coal-dust slush, where no horse could 

A strong hot steam, and most oppressive} draw a wagon, a poor beast of another kind was 
odor of horses, many of whom were asleep and} descried approaching with his load. It was in 
snoring, was the first impression. The second the shape of a human being, but not in the na- 
was a sepulchral Davy-lamp hanging from the} tural position; in fact, it was a boy degraded 
roof, whose dull gleam just managed to Pardes a beast, who, with a girdle and chain, was 





the uplifting of a head and inquiring ear, in} dragging a small coal-wagon after him. A strap 
one place, the contemptuous whisking of a tail} was round his forehead, in front of which, ina 
in another, and a large eyeball gleaming through } tin socket, a lighted candle was stuck. His face 
the darkness in another! The stalls were like} was close to the ground. He never looked up 
a succession of narrow black dens, at each side} as he passed. 
of a pathway of broken brickandsand. In this; These narrow side-lane passages from the 
way sixty or seventy horses were “stabled.” horse-road varied in length from a few fathoms 
“ This is a prince of a mine!’ said the guide; {to half a mile and upward; and the one in 
“we have seven hundred people down here,}which Flashley was now crawling being among 
and a hundred and fifty horses.” the longest, his impression of the extent of 
They emerged at the opposite end, which led; these under-ground streets and byways was 
up another steep path toward a shaft (for the {sufficiently painful, especially as he had no no- 
mine now had four or five,) which was used for; tion of what period he was doomed to wander 
the ascent and descent of horses. They were$through them. Besides, the difficulty of respi- 
just in time to witness the arrival of a new-} ration, the crouching attitude, the heated mist, 
comer—a horse who had never before been in a} the heavy sense of gloomy monotony, pressed 
mine. upon him as they continued to make their way 
The animal’s eyes became more frightfully} along this dismal burrow. 
expressive, as with restless, anticipatory limbs, From this latter feeling, however, he was 
and quivering flesh, he swung round in his de-}roused by a sudden and loud explosion. It 
scending approach to the earth. When his} was so impregnated with sulphur, that Flashley 
hoofs touched, he made a plunge. But though} felt nearly suffocated, and was obliged to lie 
the band and chain confined him, he appeared} down with his face almost touching the coal- 
yet more restrained by the appalling blackness. } slush beneath him, for half a minute, before he 
He made a second plunge, but with the same$could recover himself. Onward, however, he 
result. He then stood stock-still, glared round 3 was obliged to go, urged by his gruff companion 
at the black walls and the black faces and$behind; and in this way they continued to 
figures that surrounded him, and instantly 3 crawl till a dim light became visible at the far- 
fainted. ther end. The light came forward. It pro- 
The body of the horse was speedily dragged} ceeded from a candle stuck in the front of the 
vf on a sort of sledge, by a tackle. The busi-{head of a boy, harnessed to a little narrow 
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wagon, who pulled in front, while another boy 
pushed with his head behind. A side-cutting, 
into which Flashley and his companion squeezed 
themselves, enabled the wagon to pass. The 
hindermost boy, stopping to exchange a word 
with his companion, Flashley observed that the 
boy’s head had a bald patch in the hair, owing 
to the peculiar nature of his head-work behind 
the wagon. They passed, and now another 


black process of crystallization. The party re- 
treated several paces; one wide flaw opened 
above, and down came a hundred tons of coal 
in huge blocks and broad splinters! The con- 
cussion of the air, and the flight of coal-dust, 
extinguished the candles. At this the two 
miners laughed loudly, and pushing Flashley 
before them, caused him to crouch down on his 
hands and knees, and again creep along the low 


passage by which they had entered. A boy in 
harness, drawing a little empty wagon, soon ap- 
proached, with a candle on his forehead, as 
usual. The meeting being unexpected, and 
peared hewn out in the coal. The sides were { out of order, as the parties could not pass each 
supported by upright logs and beams: and far-; other in this place, Flashley’s special guide and 
ther inward were pillars of coal left standing, ‘“tutor” gave him a lift and a push, by means 
from which the surrounding mass had been cut} of which he was squeezed between the rough 
away. At the remote end of this sat the figure ‘roofing and the upper rail of the empty wagon, 
of a man, perfectly black and quite naked,into which he then sank down with a loud 
working with a short-handled pickaxe, with;“Oh!” His tutor now set his head to the 
which he hewed down coals in front of him, hinder part of the wagon, the miner assumed 
and from the sides, lighted by a single candle{the same position with respect to the tutor— 
stuck in clay, and dabbed up against a project- ‘the boy did the same by the miner—and thus, 
ing block of coal. From the entrance to this} by reversing the action of the wheels, the little 
dismal work-place branched off a second pas-; wagon, with its alarmed occupant, was driven 
sage, terminating in another chamber, the} along by this three-horse power through the 
lower part of which was heaped up with great }low passage, with a reckless speed and jocula- 
loose coals, apparently just fallen from above. ‘rity, in which the ridiculous and hideous were 
The strong vapor of gunpowder pervading the} inextricably mingled. 

place, and curling and clinging about the roof,} Arriving at the main horse-road, as Flashley 
showed that a mass of coal had been under- {quickly distinguished by the wider space, higher 
mined and brought down by an explosion. To? roofing, and candles stuck against the sides, his 
this smoking heap, ever and anon, came boys} mad persecutors never stopped, but increasing 
with baskets or little wagons, which they ied | ale speed the moment the wheels were set 
and carried away into the narrow, dark passage, upon the rails, they drove the wagon onward 


distant light was visible; but this remained 
stationary. 

As they approached it, the narrow passage 
widened into a gap, and a rugged chamber ap- 


disappearing with their loads as one may see? with yells and laughter, and now and thena 
black ants making off with booty into their little $loud, discordant whistle, in imitation of the 


dark holes and galleries under ground. wailful cry of a locomotive ; passing “ getters,’’ 
The naked miner in the first chamber now} and “ carriers,” and “ hurriers,” and “ drawers,” 
crept out to the entrance, having fastened a$and “pushers,” and other mine-people, and 
rope round the remotest logs that supported the once sweeping by an astonished horse—gates 
roof of the den he had hewed. These he haul-;and doors swinging open before them—and 
ed out. He then knocked away the nearest shouts frequently being sent after them, some- 
ones with a great mallet. Taking a pole with} times of equivocal import, but generally not to 
a broad blade of iron at the end, edged on one‘ be mistaken, by those whom they thus rattled 
side and hooked at the other, something like a$ by, who often received sundry concussions and 
halbert, he next cut and pulled away, one by { excoriations in that so narrow highway beneath 
one, by repeated blows and tugs, each of the;the earth. In this manner did our unique cor- 
pillars of coal which he had left within. A tége proceed, till sounds of many voices ahead 
Strange cracking overhead was presently heard. ‘of them were heard, and then more and more 
All stepped back and waited. The cracking light gleamed upon the walls; and the next, 
ceased, and the miner again advanced, accom- ; minute they emerged from the roadway, and 
panied by Flashley’s guide ; while, by some de-entered a large, oblong chamber, or cavern, 
testable necromancy, our young visiter—alack ! § where they were received with a loud shout of 
80 very lately such a dashing young fellow’surprise and merriment. It was the dining- 
“about town,” now suddenly fallen into the; hall of the mine. 
dreadful condition of receiving all sorts of This cavern had been hewn out of the solid 
knowledge about coals—felt compelled to assist } coal, with intervals of rock and sandstone here 
in the operation. and there in the sides. Candles, stuck in lumps 
Advancing with great wedges, while Flashley } of damp clay, were dabbed up against the rough 
carried two large sledge-hammers, to be ready walls all round. A table, formed of dark planks 
for use, the miners inserted their wedges into {laid upon low tressels, was in the middle, and 
the cracks in the upper part of the wall of coals; round this sat the miners, nearly naked, and 
above the long chamber that had just been ex-{far blacker than negroes, whose glossy skins 
cavated, the roof of which was now bereft of all shine with any light cast upon them, while 
internal support. They then took the hammers {these were of a dead black, which gave their 
and began to drive in the wedges. The cracks ‘robust outlines and muscular limbs the grim- 
widened, ~ oe about in branches, like some } ness of sepulchral figures, strangely at variance 
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with the boisterous vitality, and physical capa- we have something else within, which has a 
cities of their owners. These, it seemed, were; kind of tingling notion of heaven and a God 
the magnates of the mine—the “hewers,”{ above, and which we have heard say is called 
“holers,” “undergoers,” or “ pickers,”—those }the ‘soul.’ Now, tell us—young master, you 
who hew down the coal, and not the fetchers ; who have had all the advantages of teachers, and 
and carriers, and other small people. { books, and learning among the people who live 
Before he had recovered from his recent drive } above-ground—tell us benighted workmen, how 
through the mine, Flashley was seated at the} have you passed your time, and what kind of 
table. Cold roast beef, and ham, and slices of } thing is your soul !” 
cold boiled turkey were placed before him, with; The miner ceased speaking, but continued 
a loaf of bread, fresh dairy butter, and a brown standing. Flashley stood looking at him, un- 
jug of porter. He was scarcely aware whether} able to utter a word. At this moment, a half- 
he ate or not, but he soon began to feel much} naked miner entered hurriedly from one of the 
revived; and then he saw a hot roast duck ;;main roads, shouting confused words—to the 
and then another; and then three more; and} effect that the fire which is always placed in 


then a great iron dish, quite hot, and with 
flakes of fire at the bottom, full of roast ducks. 
Green peas were only just coming into season, 
and sold at a high price in the markets; but 
here were several delphic dishes piled up with 
them; and Flashley could but admire and sit 


the up-cast shaft to attract and draw up the air 
for the ventilation of the mine, had just been 
extinguished by the falling in of a great mass 
of coal, and the mine was no longer safe! 
“ Fire-damp !”—“ The ‘sulphur !”” — “ Choke- 
damp!” ejaculated many voices, as all the 


amazed at the rapidity with which these deli-}miners sprang from their seats, and made a 


cate green pyramids sank lower and lower, as 
the great spoonfuls ascended to the red and 
white open mouths of the jovial black visages 
that surrounded him. He was told that the 
“undergoers” dined here every day after this 
fashion ; but only with ducks and green peas 
at this particular season, when the miners made 
a point of buying up all the green peas in the 
markets, claiming the right to have them be- 
fore all the nobility and gentry in the neighbor- 
hood. 

While all this was yet going on, Flashley be- 
came aware of a voice, as of some one discours- 
ing very gravely. It was like the voice of the 


trush toward the main outlet. Flashley was 
} borne away in the scramble of the crowd; but 
they had scarcely escaped from the cavern, 
when the flame of the candles ran up to the 
roof, and a loud explosion instantly followed.— 
The crowd was driven pell-mell before it, flung 
up, and flung down, dashed sideways, or borne 
onward, while explosion after explosion followed 
the few who had been foremost, and were still 
endeavoring to make good their retreat. 
Among these latter was Flashley, who was 
carried forward he knew not how, and was 
scarcely conscious of what was occurring, ex- 
cept that it was something imminently dread- 





elfin who had wrought him all this undesired} ful, which he momentarily expected to termi- 


experience. But upon looking forward in the 
direction of the sound, he perceived that it pro- 
ceeded from one of the miners —a brawny- 
chested figure, who was making a speech. Their 


nate in his destruction. 

At length only himself and one other re- 
mained. It was the miner who had been his 
‘ companion from the first. They had reached a 





4 


eyes met, and then it seemed that the miner } distant “ working,” and stopped an instant to 
was addressing himself expressly to poor Flash- / take breath, difficult as it was to do this, both 


ley. Something impelled the latter, averse as 
he was, to stand up and receive the address. 


“Young man!” said the miner, “you are now; air that surrounded them. 


‘from the necessity of continuing their flight, 


and also from the nature of the inflammable 
Some who had ar- 


i aa 








in the bowels of old mother Karth—grandmo-} rived here before them, had been less fortunate. 
ther and great-grandmother of all these seams : Half buried in black slush lay the dead body of 
of coal; and you see a set of men around you, }a miner, scorched to a cinder by the wild-fire; 


whose lives are passed in these gloomy places, } and on a broad ledge of coal sat another man, 


doing the duties of their work without repining } in an attitude of faintness, with one hand press- 
at its hardness, without envying the lot of } ed, as with a painful effort, against his head.— 
others, and smiling at all its dangers. We;The black-damp had suffocated him: he was 
know very well that there are better things / quite dead. 

above-ground—and worse. We knowthat many} Beyond this, Flashley knew nothing until he 
men and women and children, who are ready } found himself placed in a basket and rising ra- 
to work, can’t get it, and so starve to death, or{ pidly through the air, as he judged by a certain 
die with miserable slowness. A sudden death, $ swinging motion, and the occasional grating of 
and a violent, is often our fate. We may fall {the basket against the sides of the shaft. After 
down a shaft; something may fall on us and {a time he ventured to look up, and to his joy, 
crush us; we may be damped to death;* we {not unmixed with awe, he discerned the mouth 
may be drowned by the sudden breaking in of | of the shaft above, apparently of the size of 4 
water; we may be burned up by the wildfire,t ; small coffee-cup. Some coal-dust and drops of 
or driven before it to destruction ; in daily labor } water fell into his eyes; he saw no more; but 
we lead the same lives as horses and other‘ with a palpitating heart, full of emotions, and 
beasts of burden; but for all that, we feel that { prayers, and thankfulness for his prospect of 
; deliverance, continued his ascent. 


*The choke-damp, carbonic-acid gas. x i s1¢ 
t Fire-damp, also called the sulphur—hydrogen gns. $ Just at this juncture he heard a familiar 
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voice, “Have you been sleeping here all night; It was six in the morning, and she had just 
in the arm-chair?” Then a vivid flame shot} lighted the~parlor fire. Without replying to 
over Flashley’s eyelids—there was a great fire} any of her interrogations of surprise, Flashley 
blazing before him, in the midst of which he} rose, and went out to take a few turns round 
saw the head of the elfin, who gave him a nodé the garden; where he fell into a train of 
full of meaning, and also like bidding farewell, 3 thought, which in all probability will have a 
and disappeared in the fire—while at his side} salutary influence on his future life. 

stood Margery with the carpet-broom. 
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BY F. H. STAUFFER, 


WO. IX.—**80 THEY SAY.?’’ 
“So they say,” exclaimed a voice under my; that hide the envious thought,” as Willis ex- 
window. I did not see the speaker; I did not} presses it. 
even look, for the street was so thronged that I; Emulation may be noble; ambition may be 
would have been unable to define him. And} glorious; competition may be praiseworthy; but 
yet I was as certain that the remark was the} cavy is the very blackness of the soul—the 
world-wide guarantee to some piece of scandal, } turbidness that rises from the fountain’s depth 
as I was that the voice was coarse, ill-tempered, ; below. “Tt is not an ardor kindled by the 
and masculine. noble example of others ;” it is not an eager, 
Some writer has represented “old Mr. They-} commendable desire after preferment and su- 
say” as an arrant paradox, who exists and does ; periority ; but, on the contrary, is a jealousy 
not exist, who is everywhere and nowhere, awakened by whatever may exalt others—or 
who is responsible and irresponsible. With-; gives them pleasures and advantages which we 
out attempting to continue this figure, or to} desire for ourselves—bearing the impress of 
trace up the genealogy of the character, we} malevolence and malignity. 
could not help thinking that those three short} “Of all the passions,” says a writer, “ envy is 
simple words, “ So they say,” have been pro-; that which exacts the hardest service and pays 
ductive of incalculable mischief and misery; the bitterest wages. Its service is, to watch 
in the world. the success of our enemy; its wages, to be sure 
They are words that have blasted reputa-} of it!” 
tions, severed the most sacred ties, darkened} Slander is more particularly directed against 
many a hearthstone, poisoned throbbing hearts,} defenceless woman. She is more the creature 
and dishonored female virtue. They are the} of impulse than less excitable, colder and more 
covert of the slanderer; his musty refuge from; calculating man, She is more instinctive and 
the searching eye of inquiry. less reasoning; “she is truer to nature and 
If there is any curse upon society, any ex-} nearer to God; last made in the order of crea- 
crescence that should be lopped off of it, it is}tion, in moral eminence she stands first!” 
the slanderer, the scandal-monger, the Jew-ven-} Character is all that the female has to depend 
der of blighting inuendoes and vital stigmas, the?on in the wide, wide world. Oh, then why 
pawnbroker in “hinted doubts,” “ hesitated should any, even in jest, whisper words which, 
dislikes” and “shoulder-shrugged decrepan-{ whether true or not, may throw a blight upon 
cies.” a spotless reputation? <A thought may he 
These “soft buzzing slanderers, the silk}stifled at its birth; but a word spoken can 
moths that eat an honest name,” are often} never be recalled, The story you whispered will 
found among the opposite sex; women who} return to you in tones of thunder—astounding 
have warmed themselves into a sort of paltry even yourself, who were the first guilty wretch 
independence, through legacies left them as{to repeat so malignant a falsehood. 
the wages of toad-eating. Envy and censure can never extenuate 
The dark insinuation, the half-suppressed{calumny. The following sweet, yet simple lines, 
sentence, the low whisper, the undefined inti-} by Mrs. Osgood, speak volumes on the subject: 
mation—these are the weapons used by those } 
who should have the brand of infamy burnt A whisper woke the air— 
deep in their foreheads, and be hung higher A soft light tone and low, 
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than Haaman in the scorn of the world. Yet barb’d with shame and woe,— 
Envy is generally the prompter to Slander. Now, might it only perish there‘ 

No passion of perverted human nature can Nor farther go. 

sink one lower in the scale of moral qualities 

than envy. No species of envy is admissable, 

= that which hurts neither ourselves nor Another voice has breathed it clear, 
ers, but spurs us to greater efforts—making And so it wanders round, 

us essay to be equal to or above the subject ex- From ear to lip—from lip to ear, 

citing such envy. What an amount of this Until it reached a gentle heart, 

passion often lies hid beneath “the cold words And that—it broke! 


Ah me! a quick and eager ear 
Caught up the meaning sound ! 
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HISTORICAL SKETCHES.—THE MOGUL, OR TARTAR DYNASTY, 


NO. III.—HUMAIOON. 


Humaioon, the son of Baber, inherited, as}ing a city, the taking of which would greatly 
might be expected, a troubled and uncertain} strengthen him, and which he was allowed to 
sovereignty ; and for which, too, his individual} take unmolested, on account of Humaioon’s 
tastes little fitted him. He was an astronomer} religious scruples—the besieged were infidels! 
and astrologer. He fitted up seven halls of re-; The other circumstance to which we allude, is 
ception, dedicated to as many different celestial } the attack on the fort of Chapanier, in which 
bodies; his military officers were received in{ were Bahadur’s chief treasures. This was de- 
the hall of Mars, his judicial inthat of Mercury ; } fended by Achtiar, who prepared to hold it for 
whilst ambassadors, poets, and travellers were ; an indefinite period by laying in fresh provisions 
accommodated inthe hallof the Moon. Hehad,}daily. For this purpose, a part of the citadel, 
however, little leisure for the indulgence of {covered by a thick wood, was used, which Hnu- 
these fantastic tastes. His brother, Camiran, } maioon having discovered, he seized a body of 
already in possession of Cabul, demanded the ; the country people engaged in the business, 
north-western portion of India, ‘called the Pan-} made them carry him in disguise to the spot, 
jab, which Humaioon, rather than commence } where he made his observations, and retired in 
an unnatural warfare, conceded; we shall see; safety. A parcel of iron spikes were instantly 
how these amiable feelings were reciprocated. ; prepared, and with these the emperor and a 
Mahmood, the son of the emperor was 00m | dst of 300 men marched at midnight to the 








rose again an army in the East; he was soon } destined place of assault, under cover of a series 
defeated by Humaioon. A more formidable } of feigned attacks made at the same time upon 
enemy now appeared, Shere Khan, regent of {every part of the fort except that where the 
the kingdom of Behar, during the minority of {danger really existed. Thus the small party 
the reigning prince. He was an Affghan, whose { were enabled to accomplish the hazardous and 
ancestors had entered the service of an Omrah $ difficult task of fixing the spikes in the wall, 
of the court of Beloli, who rose, ultimately, to {and ascending slowly to the top, which was first 
be king of the East. Shere, whose name was {reached by Humaioon, and forty of his officers. 
originally Ferid, received this more popular } Before sunrise, the whole were within the walls; 
designation, which signifies “lion,” from having } a signal was now displayed to the army with- 
killed an enormous tiger in the presence of his } out, which immediately rushed on to a real and 
king. At one period he had attended the im-;} overwhelming assault, while Humaioon and his 
perial court, and whilst there, spoken to a friend } troop fought their way, step by step, to one of 
of the possibility of driving out the Moguls} the gates, which they opened, and thus imme- 
from India by a union of the Patans, adding, {diately gained the fort. This was an exploit 
that should fortune ever favor him, he imagined } that would have made Baber’s heart leap with 
himself equal to the task. A few days after,} joy could he have lived to witness it. The 
Shere dined with Humaioon, and a solid dish} fortress of Chunar was next reduced, and then 
was put before him, with a spoon instead of ajthe countries of Bengal, the government of 
knife. Shere having called for the latter in} which had been usurped by Shere, and the 
vain, drew out his dagger, and with it carved;rightful sovereign expelled. He was stopped 
his meat without further ceremony. Humaioon, {in the midst of these successes by the news of 
who was watching him, immediately observed, {domestic and fraternal treason; that his bro- 
“That Affghan is not to be disconcerted with; thers, Camiran and Hindal, were doing all they 
trifles, and is likely to be a great man.” Shere} could to dispossess him of the imperial throne. 
now perceived that he had been betrayed, and; In vain did he affectionately warn them that 
thinking himself in danger, withdrew himself,}their family quarrels would certainly, in the 
on the first opportunity, from the capital, and} end, lose them the mighty empire which had 
opposed the emperor in arms. He now held { cost their father so much pains to conquer, and 
the fortress of Chunar, which he refused to}involve the family of Timur in one common 
yield to Humaioon, and the latter was unable to} ruin; that it was, therefore, advisable to join 
compel obedience, for Bahadur, king of Guzerat, ; against the common enemy, and afterwards di- 
had commenced hostilities against him; and to;vide the empire among themselves. They 
complete the perplexity of his affairs, a con- {turned a deaf ear to all but the promptings of 
spiracy was formed among his own adherents } their insane and criminal ambition. 

in favor of another prince of the house of 3 Hnmaioon returned towards Agra, but on his 
Timur. The plot, however, was timely disco-:way was stopped by Shere, who was again at 
vered, the principal actor being pardoned ;}the head of a numerous army, and Humaioon, 
Bahadur was soon overthrown by the emperor’s;instead of instantly attacking him, spent 4 
vigor and skill, who exhibited in two incidents ; considerable period in negotiations, which, being 
of this campaign, all his father’s nobleness of i settled, the armies were allowed to mingle freely 
character and brilliancy of courage, verging | together. This had been Shere’s object; he 
even upon audacity. At one favorable period, {now basely attacked the unprepared emperor 
he delayed attacking Bahadur, who was besieg- } and compelled him to fly. This was in 1539. 
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At Agra his brothers gathered their strength; Shere left two sons, Adil, and Jelal-eddin: 
around him, and all might yet have been well, ; the former, being the eldest, was, of course, the 
but Camiran, at a decisive moment, deserted} rightful sovereign, but the younger brother 
Humaioon, whose army, thus weakened, was succeeded in obtaining the imperial sway, and 


again defeated by Shere, and himself now left 
without a kingdom or a home. He fled from 
one place to another, enduring frequently the 
greatest personal hardships and danger. He 
was deserted by Hindal, as he had been before 
by Camiran, and plots were laid to deliver him 
up to Shere by those to whose hospitality he 
committed himself. Happily, he escaped this 
danger. His horse, at one time, dropped dead 
with fatigue under him, and one of his chiefs, 
refusing to give up the one he was riding, Hu- 
maioon was constrained to mount a camel, 
“till one Koka dismounted his own mother, 
gave the emperor her horse, and, placing her 
upon a camel, ran himself by her side.” He 
was now crossing the desert, and on one 
occasion, the troops having had no water for 
two days, many of them were becoming mad, 
and others dying. At last they reached a well, 
and so great was the impatience of the crowd, 
that the moment the bucket appeared, ten or 
twelve persons threw themselves upon it, broke 
the rope, and were precipitated into the abyss. 
The scene of misery that now presented itself, 
as described by Ferishta, was truly horrible. 
At Amercot, the Rana, or prince, received Hu- 
maioon kindly, and here Acbar, the future 
monarch of India, destined to raise its greatness 
to the highest pitch, was born in the midst of 
his father’s severest distresses. On reaching 


the dominions of his brother, he was attacked 
by one of Camiran’s officers, his son Acbar 
taken prisoner and delivered to Camiran, whilst 
the unhappy Humaioon was constrained to fly 


with his sultaness to Chorassan. From thence 
he set forward to the Persian court, where he 
was received in the noblest manner, and enabled 
to support all the external appearance of his 
imperial rank. 

Shere was now undisputed sovereign of India; 
he assumed the title of Shah, and exerted him- 
self in improving the condition of the country, 
which he traversed in every direction, reducing 
the authority of the governors, and increasing 
his own. He bestowed great attention on the 
military and the finances. He built caravanse- 
rais at every stage from the Indus to Bengal, a 
distance of three thousand miles, and dug a 
well at the end of every two miles. He also 
raised magnificent mosques, and planted rows 
of trees along the high roads; he established 
horse posts for the quicker conveyance of in- 
telligence from one part of the country to ano- 
ther. It is recorded that he divided his time 
into four equal parts, which he devoted, one to 
the administration of justice, one to the care 
of his army, one to worship, and the last to rest 
and recreation. “Such was the public security 
during his reign,” says Ferishta, “that travel- 
lers and merchants, throwing down their goods, 
went, without fear, to sleep on the highway.” 

Shere was killed, in 1545, at a siege, by an 
accidental explosion of gunpowder, after having 
reigned five years. 


took the name of Selim. The Omrahs, during 
ithe contentions of the brothers, rebelled, as 

usual, and were with difficulty subdued. After 
‘this, however, Selim reigned some years in 
i peace. He was disturbed, at one period, by the 

news of Humaioon’s having crossed the Indus, 
‘and made preparations, accordingly, to resist 
j him. But the latter returned to Cabul, after 
, erecting a fort, in which he placed a strong gar- 
¢rison, on the banks of the Indus, to facilitate 
his future enterprises. Selim died in the year 

1553, the tenth of his reign. He built an 
‘ intermediate caravanserai between those erected 
by Shere, and left various other architectural 
evidences of his taste for the magnificent. He 
had neither the great abilities, nor the great 
vices of his father, and was, therefore, less dis- 
tinguished, but appears on the whole to have 
been a moderate and able prince. 

Selim’s son was now only twelve years of 
age, and after reigning three days, was murdered 
by his uncle, Mubarick, in the arms of his 
mother, who was Mubarick’s own sister. He 
ascended the throne under the title of Adil, or 
the Just, which the people wittily altered to 
Adili (the Fool). Feebleness of mind, which 
only served to show the absurdity of his desires 
for reputation, debauchery, in all its native 
grossness, ridiculous and wasteful profusion, 
seem to have been the characteristics of Moham- 
med. Accordingly, he had neither the respect 
of the people, nor the obedience of the nobles. 
His brother Ibrahim drove him from Delhi, and 
seized the imperial throne. Another relation, 
Ahmed, assuming the name of Secunder Shah, 
also advanced to claim sovereign authority. 
Ibrahim attacked him without success, and was 
immediately after, himself attacked, by Moham- 
med’s vizier, and compelled to fly. Secunder 
now obtained possession of Agra and Delhi, 
whilst Mohammed was hotly engaged in Bengal, 
whither he had flown, and where, after some 
successes, he ultimately lost both the kingdom 
and his life. 

We now return to Humaioon. His misfor- 

tunes had excited so deeply the sympathies of 
‘the sister, and some of the principal nobles of 
{Shah Tamasp, the Persian Sophi, that in 1545, 
after three years of exile, Humaioon obtained 
‘the assistance of ten thousand horse to recover 
his dominions, in and around Cabul, from his 
‘brothers. For some years he pursued this 
; object with varying results, the principal obstacle 
being his brother Camiran, whom no generosity 
could influence, no treaty bind. At one of the 
sieges of Cabul, Camiran exposed Acbar, Hu- 
«maioon’s son and his own nephew, on the walls, 
to deter the father from the assault he meditated. 
Humaioon, however, having given the monster 
to understand that if Acbar was injured, every 
‘ soul in the place should be put to death, took 
‘no further notice of the threat, which Camiran 
i did not dare to carry into execution. Not long 
‘after this, Camiran fell into his brother’s hands, 
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who, in spite of all his treacherous and un- to enjoy the fresh air. When the emperor be- 
natural behavior, to which, in fact, he has been } gan to descend the steps of the stair from the 
indebted for the loss of an empire, received } terrace, the crier, according to custom, pro- 
him with respect and kindness, and was again{claimed the time of prayers. The king, con- 
repaid, at the first opportunity, by the blackest, } formably to the practice of religion, stood stil] 
basest perfidy. In justice to Hindal, it must be upon this occasion, and repeated the culma 
observed, that through all these later struggles ; (creed), then sat down till the proclamation was 
he supported Humaioon nobly, and had the;ended. When he was going to rise, he Sup. 
satisfaction of expiating his past conduct by } ported himself upon a staff, which unfortu- 
dying in his service. Camiran at last having} nately slipped upon the marble, and the king 
fallen again into Humaioon’s power, all the} fell headlong from the top to the bottom of the 
Mogul chiefs solicited that he might be put to; stairs.” About sunset, on the fourth day after, 
death, to prevent his distressing them any more.}“his soul took her flight to Paradise.” And 
Humaioon’s refusal nearly produced a revolt in} thus died one of the most virtuous monarchs of 
his army, which was naturally unwilling to lose; any age or country. With all his father’s bra- 
so just and favorable an opportunity of reliev-{ very, and love of daring, romantic exploits, with 
ing itself for ever from a dangerous and wicked } an equal love of justice, and still greater love 
enemy. He at length agreed, reluctantly, that of mercy, which, in fact, he carried to a fault, 
Camiran should be blinded by means of anti- wanted but Baber’s decision of character, 
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mony, which was done. A few days after, the { and tenacity of purpose, to have become scarcely 

king went to see him: Camiran rose to meet} less distinguished than that extraordinary man. 

him, saying, “The glory of the king will not be} But Humaioon’s resolution was too frequently 

diminished by visiting the unfortunate.” Hu-}“sicklied o’er with a pale cast of thought” for 

maioon burst into tears, and wept bitterly, al-{ the times in which he lived. He was too hono- 

though Camiran endeavored to console him by} rable for the faithless nobles and kindred on 

acknowledging the justice of his punishment. } whom his power so much depended, too humane 

Camiran requested leave to proceed to Mecca in }to restrain their crimes by the only mode—se- 

expiation of his crimes, which was granted, } verity of punishment. In one word, as Ferishta 

and in the holy city, this restless and ambitious } finely observes, “ had he been a worse man, he 

man spent his last days. would have been a greater monarch.” ; 
Now it was that Humaioon took the fruitless ee ee 

journey into India we have before mentioned. 

On the death of Selim, and the consequent in- } ON MYSELF. 

testine broils, the inhabitants of Delhiand Agra } = 

besought’ Humaioon to seize so favorable a con } This only grant me, that my means may lie 

juncture for reéstablishing his authority. “But }Too low for envy, for contemps too nigh. 

Humaioon,” says Ferishta, “was in nocondition ; _ Some honor I would have, 

to raise a sufficient army for that enterprise, and haa from great deeds, — alone. 

he became extremely melancholy.” Some of } The — ane nates Caen ES Raven 

his chiefs seeing this, acted upon his supersti-} heomaniat yale yak grade ' 

os tloge sien) ’ Pp Pp [Rotor them I would have, but when't depends 





tious belief in omens, and induced him to be-} Not or the number, but the choice, of friends. 
lieve that Heaven would favor the attempt. He ‘ : 

roused himself boldly to the enterprise, and with } Books should, not business, entertain the light 

a small force crossed the Indus in 1554, and took} And sleep, as undisturbed as death, the night 
possession of Lahore. The emperor Secunder My house a cottage more 

sent a large army to oppose his progress, which } Than palace; and should fitting be 

was defeated by Humaioon’s vizier, Byram, who } For pg fee afew 

advanced almost to the walls of Delhi. Secun- With Nature’s hand, not Art’s and pleasures yield, 
der now, himself, marched out to resist the in-$ popace might envy in his Sabine field. 

vader, with 80,000 horse, a great number of 

elephants, and a large train of artillery. Byram ; Thus would I double my life’s fading space ; 

shut himself up in Sirhind, that he might hus- For he that runs it well twice runs his race. 

band his resources, and avoid any decisive bat- And:in this true delight, 

tle till he should be joined by Humaioon, which § These unbought sports, this happy state 

he speedily was. The young prince, Acbar, I —— fear, nor wish, my fate ; 

i : * : ut boldly say, eack night, 

whose impatience could with difficulty be re-{, prow let my sun his beams dieplay 
strained, was now permitted to draw out the Optialoads et aval I have lived to-day. 
forces, and, after a bloody struggle, Secunder r — cowsRY 
was totally defeated. “The Moguls,” says eg 

rishta, “ were so animated by the behavior of ; 

that young hero (Acbar), that they seemed om Morne, teach your child to wait upon itself 














to forget that they were mortal men.” Humai-}—to put away a thing when done with it. But 
oon was now, for the second time, emperor of {do not forget you were once a child. The grief 
Hindustan. He reéntered Delhi in 1554, but did of little ones are too often neglected ; they are 
not long enjoy his success, for he died in the} great forthem. Bear patiently with them, and 
following year. His death is thus described by ; never in any way rouse their anger, if it can be 
the Persian historian: “One evening he walked avoided. Teach a child to be useful, whenever 


out upon the terrace of the library, and sat down, } opportunity may offer. 
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WHAT CAN WOMAN DO? 


BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 


INTRODUCTION, CHAPTER I, 


Not in a spirit of cavil at some of the ex-3} | Eyes brown as the hazelnut, and so transpa- 
treme doctrines of the day, are we about to an->} rent that when you gazed into them, you seemed 
swer this question. Nor do we purpose to meet} to be looking down into her soul—chestnut 
the casuist and the moralist in grave discussion. } hair, golden in the sunshine—brow white as 
Too often, in the latter field, counsel is darkened } snowflake, and lips and cheek in hue like the 
by words without knowledge; and the fine in-} fragrant apple-blossom. ‘There she sits by the 
tuitions dimmed, of even the purest minds.— 3 open window, through which the cool, sweet air 
Not of woman’s equality with man, do we’in-}fioats in from the garden, happy in her own 
tend to speak, for, on that subject, where com- } innocence—the loving child-sister! The kitten 
mon perception is at fault, reasonings are of }purs by her side, rubs himself against her 
little value, because they are based, for the most; piump little ankle, and then springs into her 
part,on wrong premises. Yet do we not dispa-? lap, sure of a gentle caress. The wren, whose 
rage reasonings, for these, when enlightened, } fledglings are hidden away somewhere above 
are the ministers of judgment. the eaves, hops down beneath the window, for 

Our purpose is to show, in a series of life-pic-{ crambs, nor starts at her voice, as the child 
tures, what woman can do, as well for good as} bends forward, to admire her soft coat and 
for evil. We design to bring her before you,’ dainty legs. Happy innocent! As we picture 
as a living entity, that you may see her as she thee in imagination, and think of thy sweet 
is, and comprehend the immense influence she life, Memory turns a page, written upon, and 
wields in the world’s progress upwards, as well} sealed for all time—yea, for eternity—written 

2 








as her terrible power to mar the human soul, upon:so many years gone by, that we cannot 
and drag it down to perdition, when her own name the cycle—and we see the words, glowing 
spirit is darkened by evil passions. in characters of light—To BE Goop Is TO BE 
A large proportion of the wrong woman suf-{ Hapry. 
fers in the present constitution of society, may: We scarcely comprehended their meaning, 
be fairly set down as the fault of woman. Not? when, in some old, tiresome spelling book, or on 
so much to the woman of this, as of the pre-} soiled copy slip, we first read these words of 
ceding generation ; for the men of the time are,{ wisdom. In a certain sense they were cabalis- 
toa certain degree, either what their mothers Stic. Nor did their just value appear until the 
have made them, or have, through ignorance, }sunny days of childhood were long past, and 
error, or neglect, permitted them to become.—?3 the stern conflict with self had commenced.— 
And the wrongs that women may suffer in the;Then, in hours of despondency and discou- 
next generation, will, in a like measure, be} ragement, when it seemed as if the soul’s ene- 
chargeable to the women of this. The child is }mies were about to achieve their triumph, rays 
far more easily moulded to a woman’s will than} of light suddenly broke in upon the darkness, 
the man. On the yielding character of the for-}and in letters of burning gold we read these 
mer she may impress a good form, but she will; heart-strengthening words, and realized some- 
find the task of changing the full-grown man, a; thing of their true significance. 
most difficult, if not an impossible achievement Yes, happy innocent! now in the golden age 
Many women can, with sorrow, attest the truth} of thy being. Very near to thee are the angels, 
of this last remark. and around thee, like a protecting garment, is 
How vitally important, then, is it, that wo-} thrown their sphere of celestial love. Hidden 
man should justly regard her own relation to$ away and quiescent in the unawakened depths 
the world in which she lives; and should see {of thy human soul, lie those impulses to evil, 
how, in the very nature of things, her action { which, alas! all who are born of woman inherit. 
upon it involves effects of the highest moment. } Blessed art thou in this, that, in ¢hy soul, they 
We offer her, in the following sketches, the lit- seem dead forms, rather than sleeping vitalities ! 
tle aid it is in our power to give. The pictures} As yet, they have not even moaned, nor turned 
of life we design to present, may be classed as{in their deep slumber, nor given a sign of 
imaginary; but we shall endeavor to keep so}awakening. Yes, happy art thou in this, gentle 
close a relation between the actual and the ideal, } child-sister, for, in most hearts, evil seeds spring 
that few will see them as anything less or more} quickly into eager life! 
than transcripts from nature. In entering the? Day was declining, and the slanting sunbeams 
household, we shall direct your attention to the} which had stolen through the meshes of leaves 
child-sister, as well as to the life-weary grand-‘ in the old tree tops, and fallen in golden waves 
mother, bending under her weight of years—}on the chestnut hair of little Edie Penrose, as 
and to woman in her varied intervening rela-) she sat by the open window, were now reflected 
tions. For, in all of these relations, she exer-} back by the denser foliage, and the child was 
cises an influence most potent and wide-extend- veiled in the cooling shadows of the great elms 
ing. ;that spread their protecting arms above and 
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around the dwelling. She had been almost an} open onherlap. “ Can’ t you read it if I hold 
hour thus alone, yet scarcely conscious of the it just so?” And Edie looked so lovingly into 
passage of time, when she suddenly started, as} the face of George, that he could not answer 
a low cry came faintly down from her mother’s {any thing but “Yes,” much as he felt inclined 
room, and then flitted away almost as lightlyas;to get the book entire ly into his own hands, 
a bird on the wing. There was only music in}and thus prevent Eddy from looking at the 
that ery for the ears of Edie, for it came from} pictures, while he read about them to his sis. 
the lips of her baby-brother. How quickly the} ter. 
voice of grieving was hushed when the sister’s} It so happened that the first story in the 
love-lit face bent over the cradle. To the babe,} book was about a selfish boy, and the second 
it was the face of an angel. about one who got angry, and struck his bro- 

Up to this time, for hours, a deep tranquility} ther, and the third about a good little sister 
had reigned in the household ; which seemed} who always tried to make peace between her 
the very dwelling of peace and order. But, } brothers. 
now, were heard, below, the loud banging of as “T guess this book was written about us,” 
door, sharp, almost angry voices, and the con-$said George, whose better feelings were now 
fused sound of hurrying feet. Edie’s two older j restored ; “at least, about you and me, Edie, 
brothers had returned from school, and, as it}I’m the boy that gets angry and you’re the good 
sometimes happened, in no amiable temper. } sister. Here, Eddy”—and he drew a ball of red 
A disagreement about some trifle on the way; Cotes from his pocket—“ you may have the 
had soured their feelings towards each other, } whole of it to keep. I'll get some more from 
and they entered their home with anger in} Jonas to-morrow. yP 
their hearts, and taunting words upon their} “I don’t want but half of it,” replied Eddy; 
lips. }touched by the generous change i in his brother's 

Edie, the moment she heard their voices, bent } feelings—the dispute had been about this ball 
quickly over the cradle to kiss the babe. Then of twine—“ let me cut it in two.” 
gliding like a spirit from the room, she almost? “Take it all, Eddy,” said George, kindly. “I 
tlew down stairs, and was beside her brothers } don’t want a bit of it. Jonas will give me 
just as one of them raised his hand and ex-} another ball.” 
claimed fiercely : “ Thank you, brother,” returned Eddy, in a 

“T’ll hit you, if you say that again, Eddy !” ; grateful voice. 

Eddy was about repeating the offensive word,} Thus all was reconciled ere the sun went 
when the light arm of his little sister glided} down on their anger. And now the reading of 
around his neck, and the loving child said, in} the book was resumed by George. It lay upon 
a voice that found its way to his heart: the lap of Edie, who had drawn antarm around 

“Don’t! don’t ! Eddy, dear.” $each of her brothers, and as one little story 

“ He’s afraid,” was on the lips of George, the } after another entered their minds, their quick 
older brother; but he repressed the taunt, ere; imaginations realizing every scene with life- 
it leaped to utterance; for he likewise felt the} like distinctness, the waves of better feelings 
gentler influence that always came with his} swept over the sands of life, obliterating every 
sister’s presence. footprint of evil passion. 

How instantly stilled was the tempest of ; Not very distant from the dwelling of Mr. 
passion, raging but now so fiercely in these} and Mrs. Penrose, the parents of these children, 
young hearts—stilled by the voice of love. ba scene, very unlike the one we have just des- 

“Brother George.” Edie had withdrawn her‘ cribed, occurred about the same time. Let us 
arm from the neck of Eddy, and now stood; draw the picture. 
looking into the face of her older brother. The; A restless little girl, nearly the age of Edie 
boy turned himself partly away, as if to hide} ; Penrose, wearied with herself and all around 
his countenance, yet marred by anger, from eyes; ; her, resorted, at last, to one of her mother’s 
that were reading its every expression. ‘ drawers, which she found unlocked, and com- 

“ Brother George. ” Edie repeated the words, ; menced rummaging among its secret treasures. 
but spoke in a changed voice, and with a; > While engaged in this forbidden employment, 
quickening interest in her tones. “I’ve been } she was disconcerted by the entrance of her 
waiting for you to come home so long! Aunt} mother, who, filled with sudden anger at the 
Hetty brought me such a nice little book, full } child, jerked her away from the drawer, and 
of pictures, and I want you to read me all} with sharp words and blows punished her for 
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about them. Won’t you, now, Georgie ?” this misconduct. But, the punishment, admi- 
“ Yes, indeed, I will,” answered George, in a} nistered thus intemperately, had no salutary 
cheerful way. ‘“ Where is the book, Edie ?” effect. The offender was angry, not penitent. 


“In the parlor. I'll get it for you in a} With her young face marred by bad passions, 
minute ;” and the child bounded away. In a}she left the room. On her way down stairs she 
few moments she returned with the book, and} saw the kitten quietly asleep upon the landing. 
the three children went out into the garden, and } The sight affected her with no gentle feelings, 
seated themselves on a bench under the grape- } } but rather increased her ill humor, for, stooping 
vine arbor. Edie was in the centre, and George } down, she caught it up rudely, and threw it 
and Eddy on each side of her. } over the baluster into the passage below. The 

“ll hold it just so, and then we can all see} kitten cried with pain for a few moments, and 
the pictures,” said Edie, as she spread the book } thon ran off and hid itself under one of the sofas 
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in the parlor. Hearing the noise and cry, the} Kate, pausing on one of the landings, and 


cook called out: 

“Who did that? Was it you, Kate?” But 
the sulky child made no answer. 

“If I was your mother, I’d whip you well, 
you bad, cruel girl!” said the cook. “To hurt 
a kitten in that way !” 

“Well, you aint my mother; and I’ll hurt 
the kitten whenever I please. Why don’t it 
stay down stairs ?” 

This was the child’s reply to the cook’s re- 
buke. 

“J wish you’d go up into the nursery ; I don’t 
want bad girls down here,” said the latter. 

“Pll stay just as long as I please. It isn’t 
your house!” retorted Kate. 

Cook said no more, for she knew, from expe- 
rience, that it would do no good. The little 
girl lingered in the kitchen for some time, more 
for the purpose of showing cook that she would 
stay there just as long as she pleased, than be- 
cause she found anything particularly attrac- 
tive. She was about returning to the nursery, 
when her ears caught the sound of voices in, 
the street, and running to the door, she met 
her two older brothers, William and Jacob, in 
warm debate on some subject about which 
they had disagreed. It so happened, that Wii- 
liam and Kate had quarrelled at dinner time, 
and that Kate, being in the mother’s view, 
most to blame, had been required to submit.— 
This she had done with a very bad grace. All 
the afternoon she had nursed her anger against 
William, and now the sight of him fanned it 
into a new flame. Seeing that there was some 
trouble between him and Jacob, she did not 
hesitate a moment in her decision as to who 
was in the wrong, but, catching the latter by 
the arm, she said, in an excited voice— 

“What’s the matter? What has he done to 

ou 2”? 
: “Why, he says Mrs. Brown’s cow has three 
white spots on her forehead, and I say she hasn’t 
but two.” 

“Three spots!” exclaimed Kate, in a tone of 
contempt.. “She hasn’t but two. William 
can’t see!” 

“Tcan see as well as you, Miss, and a great 
deal better!” retorted William. “Any how, 
you’ve got nothing to do inthe matter. I wish 
you’d mind your own business.” 

Kate made a face at her brother, and then 
catching Jacob by the arm, said, as she pulled 
him into the passage— 

“Come! I’ve got something good up in my 
baby house. William shan’t have a bit of it. 
He’s a mean fellow, any how.” 

Jacob, whose anger against his brother would 
have passed away in a few moments but for 
this interference on the part of his sister, yield- 
ed to the tempting invitation, and turning 
away from William, followed Kate, who ran 
lightly before him along the passage and up 
the stair-way. 

“T’ll have some of it, I know!” exclaimed 
William, following quickly. 

“Go back! Go back! You shan’t look into 
my baby. house, you ugly, mean fellow !” cried 
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§ shaking her hand at William. 
; “ We'll see,” was the boy’s resolute response, 
sas he pressed forward. 
$ “Go back!” Louder and more passionate 
{was the voice of the angry child. 

“You shan’t come near the baby house,” said 
i Jacob, standing before William, to prevent his 
going any farther. 

“Pll go just where I please,” retorted the boy, 
throwing himself against his brother as he 
spoke, and almost knocking him down. 

A blow from the suddenly clenched fist of 
Jacob, given with much force, in the blind ex- 
citement of the moment, was followed by a gush 
3 of blood from the boy’s nose. A wild cry of 
pain rang through the house, bringing the mo- 
ther and domestics to the scene of trouble. 

““What’s the matter? Who did this? The 
mother asked in an excited voice. 

“Jacob hit me with his fist! Oh, dear! Oh! 
Oh! Oh, dear!” And he cried louder from 
passion than from pain. 

“You bad, wicked boy!” exclaimed the mo- 
ther, waiting for no further explanations. And 
then she struck Jacob three or four severe blows 
on the side of his head. 

“Katy told him to strike me,” cried William, 
a feeling of gratified revenge in his heart at the 
punishment of Jacob. 

“T didn’t! I didn’t! 
It’s all a lie!” 

“ How dare you !” ejaculated the mother, now 

turning upon Kate and boxing her ears soundly. 
; This summary visitation, the result of a false 
} accusation on the part of William, only made 
i stronger Kate’s angry feelings towards her bro- 
‘ ther. 

“ He did tell a lie, and he knows it. I never 
said a word to Jacob about striking him.” 

“Hush this instant!” And Katy’s mother 
raised her hand again. 

Fear of punishment kept the child silent. It 
took some time to restore order. 

After William’s face was bathed, and the 
blood staunched, their mother tried to investi- 
gate the cause of trouble; but there was so 
? much of accusation and denial on all sides, that 
Sshe sought in vain for the true solution; and 
cut the knot by subjecting all three to addition- 
al punishments. 

The day went down in tears for these young 
hearts, in which were germs of good as well as 
evil. But, unhappily, evil seeds found the 
quickest vitality, and weeds grew where fra- 
grant blossoms should have opened to the 
morning sunshine. 


CHAPTER II. 


In this brief introduction, we have presentea 
glimpses of two families—the first, that of a 
physician, named Penrose, living in the rural 
town of Arden, and the other, that of a lawyer 
‘and politician, named Eldridge, residing in the 
same place. As we have no very interesting 
particulars to relate touching the past histories 
of these families, we shall not occupy your time 
$in retrospection, but trace their ways in life 
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onward from the period in which they are first 
brought to the reader’s notice. The contrast 
between the child-sisters is strongly enough 
marked. Just such children are all around us, 
doing their work of good or evil, and marring 
or beautifying the young spirits with which 
they meet in daily intercourse. Happy the 
young brothers who have among them a minis- 
ter of love, like Edie Penrose! 

The mother of Edie was a wise, true-hearted 
woman, who loved her children unselfishly.— 
She was quiet in exterior, but thoughtful and 
earnest in all her purposes. Mere impulse she 
steadily repressed, and ever refused to act un- 
til all sudden turbulence of feeling had subsided, 
and clearness of vision made every thing plain 
before her. 
ed, if there was anything wrong in their con- 
duct, an unimpassioned exterior; for she knew 
the power of a calm word and tone over the 
spirit of another. With the exception of Edie, 
they were very much like other children, hav- 
ing their selfish impulses, and times of fretful- 
ness, irritability, and ill-nature. To meet these 
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with a soothing calmness, and a wise sifting of ; 


all cases of difficulty among them, until the 
cause of disagreement was ascertained, she 
knew to be far better than to visit them in their 
states of mental disorder with hard words of 
reproof, or to exhibit any sign of mental dis- 
turbance. And so it came, that the children of 
Mrs. Penrose, from the earliest dawn of reason, 
looked to her as their loving friend. If they 
had trouble among themselves, they were sure 
to find in her an impartial umpire. If they 
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usual quiet step, and after going into his office 
to see if any new calls awaited him, passed on 
to the pleasant family sitting-room. Little 
Edie was there, and the sight of her was as a 
sunbeam on his path. As he seated himself in 
the great arm-chair, the child climbed upon 
his lap, and twining her arms about his neck, 
kissed him again and again. 

“Do you love father?” The doctor asked the 
question almost mechanically, for his thoughts 
were absent. 

“O, yes! I love you and mother better than 
all the world!” returned the little one, in a 
voice so full of affection, that the words found 
an echo in his heart, and produced an unwonted 
thrill of delight. Again his neck was clasped 


Among her children, she maintain-{ with an eager pressure. 


“ What have you been doing all day, love?” 
enquired the father, as he returned the caress 
of Edie. 

“Playing,” was the answer. 

“Do you play all the time ?” 

“O,no! Sometimes I rock the cradle—and 
sometimes I hold the baby.” 

“Do you, indeed ?” 

“O, yes. AndIcan sew, too. I hemmed a 
white pocket handkerchief for you this after- 
noon.” 

“Did you? Why, you are a smart little 
girl! I must give you another kiss for that.” 

“ And mother said it was done so nice,’ con- 
tinued the happy child. 

Gradually, the cheerful, loving spirit of little 
Edie scattered the dim shadows which hed 
gathered around the spirit of Dr. Penrose, and 


committed faults, no harsh reproof, or unjust ; when his wife joined him in the sitting-room, 


censure awaited them. 
fretfulness and impatience 


If, from any cause, 
disturbed their 


his face was all aglow with smiles. Only a few 
words, however, had passed between them, ere 


young spirits, they were met by no fretfulness ‘a cry of anger from an adjoining apartment, 


and impatience in return. 


But it was not so in the home of Mrs. El-} 
There, disorder and strife; fully: 


dridge’s children. 
reigned ; punishments were meted in anger; 


followed by voices in contention, scattered 
these smiles, and the doctor exclaimed fret- 


“0, dear!’ those two boys worry me to death. 


all the heart’s gentler feelings repressed ; hate} They’re always quarrelling about something.” 


engendered, and love crushed out of young and 
tender spirits. 

How different was it in these two families 
when evening closed around them. There 
were in both elements of unhappiness, as we 
have seen; but unselfish love in one household 
had power to make all bright and cheerful ; 
while, in the other, every home-light burned 
dim. 

Dr. Penrose was not, naturally, a man of 
cheerful temper. Oppression and suffering in 
childhood had sobered his feelings, and early 
disappointments taken from him that eager 
hope, which is the element of some men’s suc- 
cess in life. He was sensitive to a fault—easily 
disturbed by any thing that interposed between 


him and the realization of his purposes ; and § 


rar 


“As Dr. Penrose said this, Edie slid down 
from his lap, and was out of the room in 4 
moment. The doctor was about rising to go 
and settle the dispute, when his wife laid her 
hand on his arm, and said : 

“ Wait a moment.” And then she stoodina 
listening attitude. “Edie will make all right 


between them.” 


And so it proved. Scarcely had she entered 
the room from which had come sounds of dis- 


cord, ere the strife ceased. 


“What a magic there is about that child!” 
remarked the doctor. 
“It is the magic of love,” said Mrs. Penrose. 


“ Every one feels it.” 


The parents waited for some minutes for Edie 


to return, but the little sister, after restoring 


too quick, at times, to give utterance to his { harmony between her brothers, remained with 


feelings when disturbed. 


‘them, entering into their pleasures, and soften- 


At the close of the day on which our story: ing their intercourse. 


begins, Dr. Penrose came home, after a weary ; 


“TI saw a very different sight from this just 


round of visits, and with one or two cases of { uow, as I came home,” said Dr. Penrose. “ Lit- 
dangerous illness, resting with a troubled weight ‘tle Katy Eldridge is far from being like our 


upon his mind. 





He entered the house with his ; Edie.” 
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“Very far, indeed! The child, it seems to ; case. As it is, few, if any ameliorating features 
me, is possessed, at times, of an evil spirit.” _{ are presented.” 

“You would have believed so, if you had} “It is well for me, Lucy,” said the doctor, 
seen her as I did, a little while ago, snatch a}turning a kind glance upon his wife ;” that the 
ripe pear from the hand of her brother William, ; genius of my home wears a gentler aspect. I 
and after biting off a large piece, throw the pear } should be driven away in despair if the atmos- 
at Jacob, calling to him at the same time torun} phere were never sunny, and the sky never 
away With it. Jacob, thus incited to an act of ; free from clouds.” 
selfish injustice, caught the pear, and ran off,; The children entered at this moment, in gay 
crowding it greedily into his mouth at every } spirits, Eddy and George, bearing their sister 
step. William, maddened by this outrage, took } between them, sitting on their clasped hands, 
up a large stone, and flung it with all his might} while her arms were around their necks. It 
at Jacob. I stopped and held my breath; for,;was a picture of love, the vision of which 
if the stone had struck the boy, it could not } warmed and gladdened the parents’ hearts. A 
have failed to hurt him seriously. Fortunately, } little while they bore her around the room, in a 
the aim was not well taken, and the stone} kind of triumphal march, and then passed out, 
passed on through the air harmless. At this} leaving a blessing behind them. 
moment I turned and saw Mr. Eldridge near by} ‘“Dearchild! She has in her less of earth, 
—he had also witnessed the scene. ‘Chere was }than Heaven,” said Mrs. Penrose. “I often 
a look of pain on his fine countenance, as he tremble when I look at her, lest she fade from 
hurried past me with only a nod of recognition, ’ my sight like a vision of beauty.” 
and entered the house, followed by the children, The doctor sighed. The same thought had 
to whom he had called in a low, but stern} often flitted through his own mind, and it always 
voice.” troubled him. 

“What a home-reception for a father!” re-} “ Wecould not spare her from our household,” 
marked Mrs. Penrose; “after a day of care and}said he. “Oh, no—no. Were it not for her, 
labor.” our two boys, both so quick-tempered, would 

“From some cause,” said Mr. Penrose, “Mr. never harmonize. What a blessed influence 
Eldridge is changing. He used to be one of the ;she has over them! How quickly, in the sun- 
most buoyant-spirited men in Arden; but he is;shine of her presence, their stormy passions 
flagging of late. It can’t be on account of his{are subdued. Happy are we in such a 
business, for he has the best practice of any child!” i . be 
lawyer at our bar, and is rapidly accumulating; Mr. Eldridge, who had seen the act of Katy, 
property.” when she snatched the pear from her brother, 


“Tm afraid,” Mrs. Penrose replied, “judging was greatly incensed against her, as the instru- 


from what I see occasionally, that his home-life } ment of discord between her brothers, whose 
is by no means as pleasant as it should’ be. } aptness to disagree was to him a source of much 
Mrs. Eldridge is a woman of very uncertain { anxiety. Catching herby the arm as he entered 
temper; conducts her housekeeping in a way { the house, he lifted her from the floor, and car- 
to secure but little order or comfort, and quar- ried her to the sitting room, where his wife was 
rels with her children, instead of guiding, lead- trying to finish the last few pages of a book 
ing, and controlling them. It really chilled me; which had occupied most of her time during 
to hear her speak to Katy the otherday. ‘You the day. 
little torment!’ she exclaimed, as the child; “ Look here, Harriet!” said he, with unusual 
overturned her work basket. And then she}excitement of manner. “If you don’t do some- 
caught her passionately by the arm, and thrust; thing with this girl, I shall have to send her 
her from the room, saying, as she did so, ‘Go; off where she can find nobody to quarrel with. 
off to the kitchen, and don’t let me see your: The way she conducts herself is terrible !’’ 
face again to-day !’ Katy wentaway,screaming; “What is the matter now, Mr. Eldridge?” 
to the full capacity of her lungs. As soon as} returned his wife, disturbed in her pleasant oc- 
her voice, from distance, ceased to ring in our{cupation of reading, and brought down with a 
ears with deafening power, Mrs, Eldridge said: ; heavy jar to an uncongenial actuality. 
‘Oh, dear! That child worries the life out of “What is always the matter. Kate has been 
me! I never saw such a pest. She’s into 3 making trouble between the boys again. I 
every thing, and interfering with every body. } never saw such a child!” 
She'll be the death of me, yet! Such a med-; “What has she done, Mr. Eldridge?’ The 
dlesome, quarrelsome little wretch was never; mother of Kate spoke in a fretful, querilous 
before born,’ ” 3 voice. 
“Why, she don’t deserve to have children!”; “Making trouble between her brothers, as I 
said the doctor, warmly. ¢‘ have just said,” was replied. “I don’t believe 
“I doubt if she appreciates the blessing,” re-; the boys would disagree half as often as they 
marked his wife. ‘Troublesome comforts’ they ; do, if she would let them alone.” 
are, in her estimation.” Without gaining any clearer comprehension 
“A kind of necessary evil, as I once heard a{ of the matter than was afforded by this general 
woman of her class remark.” i charge against the young culprit, Mrs. Eldridge, 
_. Yes. But if she would only meet the evil, {in a fever of passion, sprang towards Katy, and 
if such she regards it, with a measure of wise! inflicted upon her a dozen severe blows on the 
forbearance, there would be some merit in the‘ back, and about the head. The child, as soon 
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as she could escape from her mother’s hands, 
fled, screaming, from the room. 

“That kind of work does more harm than 
good,” said Mr. Eldridge. 

“What kind of work, pray?” A crimson 
tide had rushed to the face of Mrs. Eldridge. 

“Punishment inflicted in anger always does 
harm.” 

“Then you are even more to blame than I 
am,” said Mrs. Eldridge, sharply; “for you drag- 
ged the child here in a towering passion, charg- 
ing her vaguely with some monstrous crime, 
and requiring punishment at my hands. Next 
time, if you see any thing wrong, make your 
own corrections.” 

Mr. Eldridge had no taste for domestic con- 
flicts, and always retired from strife the moment 
asign of war appeared. On the present occa- 
sion, he felt no inclination to act differently. 
Without offering a word in reply, he turned 
away from his excited companion, and retired 
to his office. He had not been there long, be- 
fore the jar of discordant voices reached his 
ears. His two sons were at strife again. In 
scarcely a better state of mind than his wife 
for meeting a trouble of this character, Mr. 
Eldridge hurried into the garden, from which 
came the angry words. Jacob and William 
were disputing about a knife. Ere the father 
reached the scene of contention, Katy was on 
the ground, and had taken the side of Jacob. 

“It’s Jacob’s knife! I know it is! Give Jacob 
his knife!’ she was exclaiming. 

“Tt isn’t Jacob’s knife! It’s mine!” replied 
William. 

“T know better! It’s Jacob’s knife! Give it 
to him, this minute!” And the little girl was 
already straggling with William for possession 
of the knife, that she might give it to her older 
brother. 

“Kate!” Her father’s stern voice startled 
the child, and she retreated a few paces. 

“ Go into the house.” 

Katy looked frightened, and obeyed instantly. 

“Have you got Jacob’s knife ?” now enquired 
Mr. Eldridge, assuming a calmness that he did 
not feel. He spoke to William. 

“No, sir. It’s my own knife,” was firmly an- 
swered. 

“TJ think it’s my knife,” said Jacob. 

“You think!’ Mr. Eldridge frowned. 

“Tf he’ll just let me look at it, I can tell ina 
minute.” 

“T told him it wasn’t his knife,” spoke up 
William; “but he wouldn’t believe me. 
know my own knife.” 

“ But why didn’t you let him look at it ?”— 
All this trouble would then have been avoided.” 

“ Because, I was afraid he would snatch it 
out of my hand.” 

“ Ah, boys! boys!” said Mr. Eldridge, “ this 
is a sad state of things! Let me see the knife, 
William.” 

William handed the knife to his father, who 
reached it towards Jacob, with the enquiry— 

“ Does that belong to you?” 

Jacob examined the knife for a moment, and 
then answered— 


“No, sir, it isn’t mine. But I thought it 
was.” 

“Only thought it was, yet claimed it for your 
own, and quarrelled with your brother because 
he would not relinquish to you what was really 
his own! Jacob! Conduct like this deserves 
punishment; and more particularly so, coming 
as it does, upon your recent outrage upon Wil. 
liam, in taking the pear.” 

“Katy gave me the pear,” said Jacob, in 
feeble justification of his conduct. “If she 
hadn’t taken it from William, I—I—.” 

He stammered and broke down in his speech, 

“Your fault, in that instance, is not to be ex- 
cused on any plea,” said Mr. Eldridge. “I re. 
gard you as most to blame, for you are the 





oldest, and should have reproved Katy for her 
wrong-doing, instead of becoming a party there- 
to.’ 

A look of triumph lit up the countenance of 
William. Mr. Eldridge saw this and his own 
error at the same time; for, in reproving Jacob 
in the presence of William, he had widened the 
breach between them, instead of reconciling 
them to each other. 

For some moments he stood in silent perplex- 
ity, not knowing what it was best to say or do, 

“Let me hear no more of this wrangling,” he 
at length remarked, partly turning away as he 
spoke. “If you cannot live like brothers, you 
will have to be separated.” 

Mr. Eldridge walked back into the house, and 
sat down in his office, in a fretted state of mind, 
He was a lover of quiet, harmony, and order; 


but, as the years progressed, he seemed to re 
cede farther and farther from his ideal of home 
felicity. Government in the family, truly so, 
there was none; and if he attempted to rule 
matters, independent of his wife, affairs were 


made worse instead of better. With painful so- 
licitude, he had seen the growing spirit of dis- 
cord among his children, and particularly the 
bad influence which Katy exercised over her 
brothers. He had tried, in various ways, to 
correct this very bad fault, but with no apparent 
success. Punishment, so far as Katy was con- 
cerned, he had left with his wife; but she only 
punished in anger, and no good results followed. 
Sometimes he ventured to suggest a change in 
the manner of his wife’s home-administration ; 
but whenever he did this, her sensitive pride 
was aroused, and he was glad to take refuge in 
silence, under the storm of words that almost 
‘surely followed. 


CHAPTER III. 


With the exception of a few captious, or ill- 
natured words among themselves, no further 
wrangling between the children of Mr. Eldridge 
took place during the evening. The tea-table 
was, as usual, a scene of disorder; William, 
Jacob, and Katy acting more like hungry animals 
than well-bred human beings. Mrs. Eldridge 
‘scolded and threatened, and Mr. Eldridge spoke 

‘sharply several times, but with only temporary 
‘effect. The Babel of voices was hushed for 4 
; brief season, and then went on again with an 
‘increased confusion of tongues. In the midst 
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of this annoying discord, Mr. Eldridge pushed 
his chair back from the table, saying fretfully 
as he did so: 

“J can’t stand this any longer! I’d rather 
go without my meals, than eat them in such a 
bedlam of a place!” 

And he left the room in anger. 

Mrs. Eldridge, startled by this unexpected 
movement on the part of her husband, poured 
out upon the heads of her half-frightened chil- 
dren sundry vials of wrath, and ended by order- 
ing them all off to bed. She was angry, and 
in earnest ; and the reluctant young rebels were 
not able to escape this punishment; though, in 
submitiing to it, they failed not to show the 
largest permissable degree of opposition, and 
give every kind of trouble within their power, 
short of provoking chastisement. 

Mr. Eldridge had retired to his office, where, 
for nearly an hour, he sat brooding over the un- 
happy condition of affairs at home, and trying 
to work out somescheme of amelioration. Past 
experience gave him little hope. No change in 
home government could take place without the 
earnest and cheerful codperation of his wife, 
and, heretofore, whenever he had made an effort 
to converse with her on the subject, she had 
misunderstood him, and imagined that he was 
blaming her, when he was only trying to lift 
her thoughts upward, into a clearer perception 
of duty. 

“Tam almost discouraged,” he murmured, as 
he started from his chair, and commenced 
pacing the floor. “Things are getting worse, 
instead of better. All progression is in the 
wrong direction, and I shudder when I look to 
the end. Oh! if Harriet could only see things 
asIdo! If she would only work as earnestly 
in her sphere of duty as I have to work in mine. 
If she would only take counsel with me.” 

At last, the whole subject having acquired, 
through earnest thought thereon, a new im- 
portance in his mind, Mr. Eldridge resolved to 
have a serious talk with his wife about their 
home relations, and endeavor to effect, if possi- 
ble, some change for the better. So, calming 
down his feelings, and assuming as cheerful an 
aspect as possible, he went to the sitting room, 
where he found her reading. She glanced at 
him for a moment, over the top of her book, 
and then bent her eyes again upon the page 
before her. There was little of promise in the 
expression of her countenance, as she glanced 
at her husband. 

Mr. Eldridge sat down near the lamp, and 
taking up a magazine that lay upon the table, 
Opened it, and pretended to read. But, not a 
thought was stirred in his mind by any words 
that were printed upon the page. At last, 
speaking with a hesitation of manner, and a 
huskiness of voice that betrayed a great deal 
a of feeling than he wished to exhibit, he 
said : 

“These children trouble me a great deal, 
Harriet.” 

Mrs, Eldridge let her book fall into her lap, and 
fixed her eyes upon her husband’s countenance, 
There was a slight contraction of her brows, as 
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if she felt the approach of something unplea- 
sant. 

“They grow worse instead of better,” con- 
tinued Mr. Eldridge. “ But this ought not to 
be, and shows that something is wrong in our 
management. We ought to be able to repress 
the evil in them, and bring out what is good.— 
Don’t you think so?” 

Mr. Eldridge softened his voice, with the hope 
of soothing any disturbance of feeling which 
his introduction of the subject migh occasion. 

“T don’t know any thing about it,” replied 
Mrs. Eldridge, with singular perverseness ; and 
then raising the book, she fixed her eyes upon 
it, as if she were too much interested therein to 
care about any other subject. 

“Harriet!” The voice of Mr. Eldridge be- 
came firm at once. “ This is trifling in a matter 
of solemn import. For once, meet me in sober 
conference, and let us try and help one another 
to a clearer perception of duty.” 

“Foronce! Humph! You are complimen- 
tary, Mr. Eldridge!” The lips of Mrs. Eldridge 
slightly curled. 

“For heaven’s sake, Harriet!” said Mr. El- 
dridge, “don’t talk in this way, when I ask to 
converse with you on a subject of vital import. 
Our own, and the happiness of our children are 
at stake. Surely, this is enough to render us 
grave and thoughtful!” 

“Tm all attention. Say on.” With some- 
thing cold, almost haughty, in her manner, Mrs. 
Eldridge closed the book she was reading, and, 
leaning back in her chair, looked fixedly at her 
husband. 

“ Will you talk with me calmly on the subject 
of our children, Harriet ?”? asked her husband. 

“Certainly—certainly. Say on. But there 
was nothing of kindness, or even modified feel- 
ing in her tones. 

“We ought to find some means of repressing 
their evil tempers,” said Mr. Eldridge. “They 
wrangle together, it seems to me, all the time. 
It is dreadful to think of brothers and sisters 
growing up at variance with one another.” 

“T’m sure I’ve done all that I can do,” replied 
Mrs. Eldridge. “ And I’m certain that it doesn’t 
worry you any more than it does me.” 

“ Couldn’t you watch Katy alittle more close- 
ly? I think she makes half the trouble be- 
tween the boys.” 

“Oh! you needn’t throw all the blame on 
Katy,” said Mrs. Eldridge. “I guess the others 
are about as bad. The fact of the business is, 
Mr. Eldridge, you magnify everything that child 
does, until it looks ten times as large as it 
really is. I don’t hear you speak a kind word 
to her, week in and week out. That is no way 
to treat a child of her age. If you don’t try to 
awaken gentle feeling in her, how can you ex- 
pect them to exist!” 

Mr. Eldridge bowed his head, and remained 
silent for several minutes. He felt the case to 
be hopeless. Either he had approached his 
wife on the subject in a wrong way, or she was 
incorrigibly perverse. While he yet brooded 
over the subject, Mrs. Eldridge said— 

“ Of course, I’m to blame for every thing that 
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goes wrong, as if the children were not as much 
yours as mine, and as if you were not as fully 
responsible as I am for their conduct. The fact 
of the business is, Mr. Eldridge, you don’t pay 
any attention to them ; but go out and come in 
for days, without even speaking to them, ex- 
cept to find some fault, half of your time look- 
ing as sour as vinegar. Go to work yourself, 
to get things right, and don’t expect impossibi- 
lities of me.” 

The lines which had gathered on the brows 
of Mr. Eldridge, grew deeper, and the veins 
swelled into visible cords. He felt the case to 
be hopeless. 

“Say no more, if you please, Harriet,” he re- 
marked, with forced calmness. “We will 
change the subject.” 

“QO, yes,” retorted his wife, in a taunting 
voice; “when the shoe begins to pinch your 
own foot, you are very ready to cast it off. Do 
your own duty to the children, and you will 
not see so much to find fault with in my con- 
duct.” 

“T found no fault with you, Harriet,” said 
Mr. Eldridge, still repressing his feelings. 

“You didn’t, indeed!” 

“T only asked to talk over with you the state 
of our home-affairs, with a view to some salu- 
tary change.” 

“Didn’t you commence by blaming me for 
not taking the side of the boys against Katy ?” 

“No. All I said about her, was to enquire if 
you couldn’t watch her a little more closely, 





and prevent her from stirring up strife so often 
between William and Jacob?” 


“Oh, yes! She’s to bear the brunt of every- 
thing, of course!” Wounded pride had obscur- 
ed all the true perceptions of Mrs. Eldridge’s 
mind. “And so it has been from the begin- 
ning. She never does anything right, in your 
eyes. But, I can just tell you, Mr. Eldridge, 
that Katy is quite as good as the boys are.” 

Mr. Eldridge was a man of even temper, and 
a great deal of self-control. Reason and inclina- 
tion, as well as professional experience, had 
made him averse to contention, as usually re- 
sulting in greater loss than gain. Now he felt 
a strong impulse to retort with vehemence and 
asperity ; and sharp words trembled on his lips 
for utterance. But, with an effort, he so far 
calmed the agitation he felt, as to hide it from 
view, bridling his restive tongue, and sealing 
his lips. 

A short time Mrs. Eldridge sat awaiting some 
further remark from her husband; but, as he 
showed no disposition to continue the conver- 
sation, she lifted her book before her face, and 
resumed the occupation which his entrance had 
suspended, 

Troubled, fretted, and unhappy, Mr. Eldridge 
remained in the room for only a short period, 
and then went out. His wife dropped her book 
in her lap, as he left the apartment, and listened 
with a new manifestation of interest to the 
sound of his retreating feet. From the sitting- 
room he went to his office. There he could be; 
heard moving about for several minutes, and } 
then all was silent. Mrs. Eldridge had raised 





AAAASPDADS Ay 
her book from her lap, and was running her 
eyes over the open page, when the shutting of 
the office door caused her to look up again, and 
listen. A shade of anxiety was visible on her 
countenance. Mr. Eldridge moved along the 
passage, and went out by the street door. A 
sigh quivered the lips of his wife, and for many 
minutes she sat in statue-like stillness. Ano- 
ther and deeper sigh marked the breaking of 
her reverie, when the reading of her book was 
resumed. But all interest in its pages was 
gone. In vain she tried to lose herself in the 
history of another life. Self-consciousness was 
attended with too much suffering for this. 
(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 
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LUCIA. 


BY MARY H. LUCY. 


The evening lamps are ligntea, 
And the shadows, grim and tall, 
Are weaving strangest figures 
With the firelight on the wall! 
There’s a happy group around me, 
Their smiles are beaming bright; 
But a weary weight of sadness 
Is on my heart to-night! 


For one who erst was with us, 
The merriest of them all, 
In her quiet grave is sleeping, 
Beneath the lindens tall! 
Her little seat is vacant, 
In its place by the fireside now, 
But an angel’s wreath of glory 
Is resting on her brow! 


The autumn skies are weeping, 
And winds go wailing by; 

And clouds, like bannered armies, 
Are trooping o’er the sky 

And while I gaze above me, 
To the darkness overhead, 

I weep that rains are falling 
Upon her little bed! 


Sometimes we stop to listen 
For the old familiar tone, 
Forgetting, in our sorrow, 
The little one is gone. 
Forgetting that we never 
May hear on earth again, 
The patter of her footsteps, 
Her sweet voice caroling! 


It was Thy will, Oh, Father, 
That she was called away; 
Then grant us meek submission, 
For trusting faith we pray! 
Now, in the land above us, 
When Jesus calls his own, 
Her harp will swell the chorus, 
Around the Great White Throne. 
Bradford, Mass. 
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One Pounp of gold may be drawn into a beat- 
tiful wire that would extend around the globe. 
So one good deed may be felt through all time. 
Though done in the flush of youth, it may gild 
the last hours of a long life. 
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““EVERY CLOUD HAS A SILVER LINING.”’ 


BY MARY MORRIS, 


What! can this be true in this dark world of 
ours, where the thick clouds of sorrow, disap- 
pointed hopes, and bereavements are continually 
hanging over us, obscuring even the bright star 
of hope; where upon every passing breeze is 
borne deep wailings of woe, bitter sighs ascend- 
ing from bruised and broken hearts mourning 
over lost hopes, crushed affections, wasted love ; 
struggling vainly for victory in the fierce battle 
of life; groping about in darkness to catch, if 
possible, one gleam of sunlight from the heavy 
clouds—but in vain. 

“Ashes to ashes, dust to dust.” Another 
shrine robbed of its idol; another hearth left 
desolate. See, how the black clouds settle 
down and press more closely around that 
lonely widowed one. Grim Death mocks at 
his grief from the open grave, so soon to receive 
his heart’s idol. Aye, remove the coffin lid; 
gaze With all the agonizing bitterness of a last 
look upon that cold marble face ; was aught on 
earth so lovely? Kiss for the last time the 
pure forehead. Ah! those pale white lips give 
back no answering pressure of love ; sealed for- 
ever by that last chilling blast from the cold 
river. 

And now the damp earth presses heavily over 
that cherished form ; far down in the darkness 
and silence of the grave must the loved one re- 
main, never more to cheer by her gentle words of 
love and kindness, the heart of him who so 
needed hersympathy andlove. Gone, gone for- 
ever. 

What on earth is now beautiful or bright 
since the dearest, best treasure is removed? Oh, 
no! there can be no bright spot in affliction like 
this; there can be no bright ray to gild this 
night of sorrow 

Ah! thou erring mortal, repine not. The 
all-wise Father knew thy frail heart, saw thy 
whole life and soul bound up in that one crea- 
ture, weak and sinful like thyself; forgetful of 
the Creator; and wilt thou dare raise thy feeble 
Voice against the Almighty when He removes 
the idol that He alone may reign? Wilt thou 
not bow meekly, kiss the rod, and accept the 
bitter cup of bereavement, offered as it is in 
mercy ? 

And is this all? 
grave ? 
nion with thine forever quenched ? 


Is there no life beyond the 








Can the grave contain forever the immortal 
part? Look up, oh! mourning one; thy loved 
one is not there. Hark! hearest thou not, 
soft, heavenly voices, whispering sweetly of a 
life beyond the dark river, where Death can 
never come; of glorious mansions where is 
peace and joy forever more, and of another 
freed spirit welcomed to the blissful home? 
Dost thou not feel upon thy tear-moistened 
cheek, gentle wavings of angel wings perfumed 
with the breath of heavenly flowers ? 

Even now, may the happy glorified spirit of 
thy loved one be hovering around; think you 
it would return again to that perishing body 
of clay? 

The sweet star of faith is already rising over 
thy grief; the clouds, all bright and shining 
with hues caught from heavenly skies, are no 
longer dark and rayless ; and now, even with thy 
lonely bleeding heart, canst thou humbly re- 
ceive the chastisement from Him who doeth all 
things well. 

Henceforth will earth seem less dear, Heaven 
nearer, and more to be desired; thy own che- 
rished companion is there, and who can know 
but that her pure spirit may sometimes look 
down upon thee, still to encourage thy endea- 
vors to battle manfully with life and its trials, 
still to cheer and console in thy hours of dis- 
tress; but now with heart and affections all 
purified from the dross of earth; will not the 
influence be more blessed then when she walked 
with bodily presence at thy side? , 

Yes, thanks to our merciful Father, every 
cloud has a silver lining, however dark the side 
presented to our view, ladened heavy though it 
be with sorrows and woes, which almost crush 
the life from our hearts as it presses upon us ; 
yet there away, hidden from our short mortal 
vision, gleams the soft silvery lining, ever 
gently shining, perhaps never to be revealed in 
this world, reserved for us to discover after we 
too have been called from this to our heavenly 
home, and look back upon our earthly pilgrim- 
age with rejoicings that we have been so safely 
borne through every trial and temptation. 

Ah! then will our sky be without a cloud. 
All joyous and happy will we tune our harps 
anew to the praise of Him who loved us and 


Is the spirit which held such commu-| hath given us the Victory. 





AT HOME. 


The others seek his tender kiss, 
And one sweet woman crowns his bliss. 


The rain is sobbing on the wold; 

The house is dark, the hearth is cold; 
And stretching drear and ashy grey 
Beyond the cedars, lies the bay 


My neighbor at his window stands, 
His youngest baby in his hands 


I look upon the rainy wild 

I have no wife, I have no child 

There is no fire upon my hearth, 

And none to love me on the earth. 
—(BAYARD TAYLOR. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THATCHER'S MILITARY JOURNAL. 


“ May 1, 1799.—Thirteen cannon have just an-{ with his usual dignity, followed by his mu. 
nounced the arrival of M. Gerard, the French} latto servant Bill, riding a beautiful grey steed, 
minister, and a gentleman of distinction from } passed in front of the line, and received the 
Spain, by the name of Don Juan de Mirrilliars ;} salute. He was accompanied by a singular 
and preparations are making to afford these} group of savages, whose appearance was beyond 
gentlemen an opportunity of reviewing our} } description ludicrous. Their horses were of 
army. ‘the meanest kind, some of them destitute of 

“2nd.—The whole of our army was paraded} saddles, and old strings were used for bridles, 
in martial array in a spacious field, and a stage} The personal decorations were equally farcical, 
was erected for the accommodation ‘of the ladies | having their faces painted of various colors, 
and gentlemen spectators. At the signal of 3 jewels suspended from their ears and noses, 
thirteen cannon, the great and splendid caval-’ their heads without covering, except tufts of 
cade approached i in martial style and pomp. A} ?hair on the crown, and some of them wore 
very beautiful troop of light-horse, commanded } dirty blankets over their shoulders, waving in 
by Major Lee, a Virginian, marched in front ; 3} the wind. In short, they exhibited a novel and 
then followed his Excellency, the Commander} truly disgusting spectacle. But his Excellency 
in Chief, and his aids-de-camp; next, the foreign} deems it good policy to pay some attention to 
ministers and their retinue, and the general of-$ this tribe of the wilderness, and to convince 
ficers of our army and their aids, closed the} them of the strength and discipline of our 
procession. Having arrived on the field of § i army, that they may be encouraged, if disposed 
parade, the Commander in Chief, with the}to be friendly, or deterred from aggression, if 
foreign ministers and general officers passed in} they should become hostile to our country. 
front of the army, from right to left, in review, ; “ April 29th, 1780.—I accompanied Dr. Schuy- 
and received the military honors due to their} ler to head quarters, to attend the funeral of 
rank; after which the gentlemen dismounted } M, de Mirrilliars. The deceased was a gentle. 
and retired to the stage, and took seats with; man of high rank in Spain, and had been about 
Mrs. Washington, Mrs. Grune, and Mrs. Knox, one year a resident with our Congress from the 
and a number of other ladies who had arrived {Spanish Court. The corpse was dressed in rich 
in their carriages. The army then performed } state, and exposed to public view, as is custo- 
the field manceuvres and evolutions, with fir-}mary in Europe. The coffin was most splendid 
ing of cannon and musketry. The business of Sand stately, lined throughout with fine cam- 
the day was closed by the troops displaying, } bric, and covered-on the outside with rich black 
and marching i in front of the stage, and paying: velvet, and ornamented in a superb manner, 
the marching salute to their Excellencies. The;The top of his coffin was removed to display 
whole performance was conducted with such } the pomp and grandeur with which the body 
mayked regularity and precision, as to re-} was decorated. It was a splendid full dress, 
fiect great honor on the character of our}consisting of a scarlet suit, embroidered with 
army, and afford the Commander in Chief, and} rich gold lace, a three cornered gold-laced hat, 
the spectators, the highest degree of satisfac- and a genteel cued wig, white silk stockings, 
tion. On this occasion we cannot but pride { large diamond shoe and knee buckles; a pro- 
ourselves on the conspicuous figure exhibited {fusion of diamond rings decorated the fingers, 
by our Commander in Chief. While mounted ; and froma superb gold watch set with diamonds, 
on his noble bay charger, his stature appears {several rich seals were suspended. His Excel- 
remarkable ; and being a good horseman, he dis- } lency, General Washington, with several other 
plays a lofty carriage and a benign dignity of {general officers and members of Congress, 
demeanor ; and I hope not to incur the charge of $ attended the funeral solemnities, and walked as 
undue partiality, when I say, his appearance; chief mourners. The other officers of the army 
was incomparably more majestic and dignified {and numerous respectable citizens, formed 4 
than that of either of his illustrious visitors. {splendid procession, extending about one mile 

“14th—Our brigade was paraded for the pur-} Minute guns were fired during the procession, 
pose of being reviewed by General Washington; which greatly increased the solemnity of the 
and a number of Indian chiefs. His Excellency, } occasion.” 
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AN ANGEL OF PATIENCE. 


Beside the toilsome way, $ Of suffering meekly borne, rests on her face 
Lowly and sad, by fruits and flowers unblest, 3 So pure—so glorified. 
Which my lone feet tread sadly, day by day, ; oe 

ing in vai And when my fainting heart 

Longing in vain for rest, Desponds and murmurs at its adverse fate, 
$ Then quietly the angel’s bright lips part, 
5 
$ 
$ 
: 


An angel softly walks, 
Murmuring softly, “ Wait!” 


With pale, sweet face, and eyes cast meekly down, 
The while from withered leaves and flowerless stalks 
She weaves my fitting crown. 


“* Patience !” she meekly saith— 

“ Thy Father’s mercies never come too late, 

Gird thee with patient strength and trusting faith, 
And firm endurance wait!” 


A sweet and patient grace, 
A look of firm endurance true and tried, 
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SACRIFICE. 


BY VIRGINIA 


“Oh, dear! I wish I knew what to do!” 


F, TOWNSEND. 


family have lost their property. It’s a perfect 


The lips were just like the tone, that moment, } shame, I think. 


half pouting, half wistful; indeed, this was the 


“But about the sleigh ride, that’s the question, 


expression of the whole face, as it pressed itself } and I must decide, now. 


closer up to the window-pane that morning. 


“Charley’ll be so disappointed if I don’t go ;” 


It was a sweet face, though by no means a}and the old, half pouting, half irresolute look 
beautiful one, and you felt intuitively that the} dashed across the sweet face. 


pout was improvised, and that a smile was the} 


“ But there’s Mattie again. It would be such 


indigenous expression of the full, rounded lips, } a change, such a pleasure to her to get out of 


and of the clear hazel eyes. 


that old school-room for a day; and if I were 


They looked out, those eyes, on a winter;to teach for her, I could think, when night 
morning, cold and still, for the night before had} came, I’d made her happy, if I hadn’t been so 
woven its seamless robe over brown field, and } myself. 


barren hill, and the trees lifted up their charred } 


“T will, too; that’s settled now. Grace 


foreheads under the white baptismal of Decem-} Hammond, you don’t go on that sleighing party 
I J § gluing part) 


ber. 


; to-day!” And the young girl perorated this deci- 


Overhead the clouds were slowly wrapping sion by bringing down her hand emphatically 
their gray folds away from the sun, and revealing } on the window-sill. 


pleasant interludes of soft, blue sky, the morn- > 


Grace Hammond’s monologue must have 


ing’s blessed prophesy written in the heavens’? given you a glance into her inner self, reader; 
above, to the earth beneath, “ The day shall be a} and I can only outline for you, very briefly, her 


very bright one.” 


“What a glorious time they will have,” 
murmurs Grace Hammond, while her little 


fingers move along the high frost rim on the 
edges of the pane. “It’s full fifteen miles to 


mental character. 

She was the only child of a wealthy farmer, 
petted, and half spoiled from her infancy. 

But she was ardent and impulsive, with a rich, 
deep, loving nature, which no extraneous cir- 


the green, and they’ll be three hours getting} cumstances could entirely change. 


there. Then, such delicious sleighing as it will 
be, and there are twenty couples going, Cousin 
Charley said. 

“How I should enjoy it, with the late dinner, 
and the evening plays, and the delightful ride 
home by moonlight. 
wanted to go anywhere so much in my life. 

“But then there’s Mattie, dear child, she’d 
enjoy it even more than I would, buried up as 
she is, week after week, in that old red school- 
house, with those tiresome boys and girls. 

“Goodness! I believe it would drive me 
crazy in less than a month, and yet how 
patiently and nobly she bears it all. 

“If her father hadn’t made that wretched 
speculation before he died, mortgaging even the 
house they live in. 

“Mrs, Palmer, with her feeble health, and 
those two little children, ali dependent on 
Mattie’s services, and she so delicately, so ten- 
derly reared. I declare, it makes my heart ache 
to think of it. 

“Didn’t she look sweetly, though, ,at our 
party the other evening. I spoke before I 
thought, ‘Mattie, how becoming black is to you,’ 
and then the tears came into her eyes. It was 
80 careless of me. 

“Weston Hunt was really quite smitten with 
her. I could see this very plainly by the atten- 
tion he paid her all the evening, and then his 
inviting her to go in the sleighing party to-day 
proves this, if ever anything did. Why, there 
isn’t a virl in all Meadowbrook that wouldn’t be 
proud of his attentions. And then, how some of 
them have treated Mattie of late, just because the 

VoL, Vi1.—21 


Oh! seems to me I never 


She had her faults, and they were many, but 
her heart—and it is a blessed thing when you 
can say this of man or woman—her heart was a 
true one. 


“ Mattie darling”—so wrote Grace Hammond 
ten minutes later—“you are going on this 
sleigh ride, so just don’t say another word about 
it. Cousin Charley told me Mr. Hunt sent you 
the invitation an hour ago, and I’ve taken a notion 


to play school ma’am for you to-day. I’ve been 
on scores of sleigh rides this winter, and I think 
it will do you as much good to drop the mantle of 
your dignity on me to-day, as it will my giddy 
self to assume it. 

“So throw off that school hood from your brown 
curls, my darling, and call up the old smiles to 
the soft bloom of your lips, the old light to the 
summer-blue of your eyes ; and in all the annals 
of youth, love, and sleigh rides, may there be no 
page so bright as the one this day shall write in 
the history of Mattie Palmer aud Weston Hunt 
most fervently prays GRACE HAMMOND.” 


“Not going, Grace! Why, you’re surely not 
in earnest,” and a look of mingled chagrin and 
disappointment clouded the fine features of the 
young man, as he turned them on his com- 
panion. 

“Yes, lam, Charley. You see, I’ve made an 
engagement for the day which renders it quite 
impossible for me to go. I’m sorry, but it can’t 
be helped.” 

Spite of her efforts, there was a little thread 
of disappointment running through the studied 
calmness of the sneaker’s voice. 
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“ A fiddle on your engagements, Grace. Why, this invitation, gives very strong evidence of 
this will be the greatest sleighing party of the { having been captivated by your naughty little 
season. Come, now, don’t think for a moment} self? 
of staying at home. We can’t do without you} Mattie placed her hand on Grace’s lips, and 
at all; so go and get ready in a hurry, for we {shut back the tears from her shining eyes, 
start at ten. There’s a good girl.” “Gracie,” she said, and the tones, tremulous 

Poor Grace; it was very hard to refuse the} at first, grew strong and deep with pathos as she 
pleading of those dark, handsome eyes, for { proceeded—“ I must be growing very weak, for 
Charles Munson was more to the girl than} it came so hard for me to refuse that invitation 
many cousins; indeed, he was rather nominally }this morning. You know it is so long since | 
than really her relative—although some mar-{have had any relaxation—any pleasure, and 
riages between members of their respective; this hard, barren, toilsome life seemed closing 
families gave the young people the privilege of 3 all around me, and I struggling vainly through 
this appellation. it, reaching my gaze out for the light that never 

“Charley, do not urge me. I am very grate-3 came, lifting my hands up with a sharp cry for 
ful for your invitation, and it pains me more{the blessings that never filled them. And 
than you can imagine to refuse it. » But [ am}somehow, that invitation was such a mockery 
compelled to do this.” to me; for you see, dear, I was growing morbid, 

If Grace’s manner was cold, it was because {and I thought how they would all go off light- 
her words cost her such an effort. hearted and happy, leaving me choked in by the 

“Very well, Grace. Of course,I shall not; bare walls of the old school-room. Well, I sat 
press my claims any farther. Excuse me, if in sacra and wrote my regrets with a steady hand, 

$ 





my desire to secure your company, I have been} but, oh! with such a heavy heart. Just as 
importunate. Good morning.” had finished it, your note came—oh! Grace, 

He lifted his hat with his natural grace, but; how shall I tell you the rest?” 
the old, frank smile was not on his lips as he} “By saying nothing about it, Mattie. And 
left her. ‘now, do you go straight home, and dress your- 

“There! he is certainly offended with me. 1? self nicely as possible for the ride. There comes 
knew it would be so,” murmured the girl,as she}Tom. Good bye, and a bright day to you, 
sank back on the sofa, while the tears brimmed} darling.” There was a quick rain of soft kisses 
over her brown lashes, for Grace was making nojon the damp cheeks of Mattie Palmer, and 
light sacrifice this morning. ?Grace Hammond was gone. 

“ Pm almost sorry I sent Mattie that note, but} I am not one of those, reader, who believe 
it’s too late to recall it. Charley’ll take Jaxe{that the “good doing” always brings at once 
Morton with him, I know; and it will bea great} its own exceeding great reward; but rather 
triumph for her to think he’s slighted me.” } that it is ofttimes a blessed legacy, which the 
And the fair, haughty face of the doctor’s} present bears through darkness and sorrow, to 
daughter rose before the young girl, while a‘ dower the future. And, therefore, I cannot as- 
sharp pang of jealousy quivered through her}sure you that Grace Hammond passed an espe- 
heart. cially pleasant day in the old red school house, 

But it was wearing toward nine o’clock, andj which stvod at the intersection of the four 
Grace had little time for reflection. f prinetpet stage routes from Meadowbrook. 

“J must get Tom to take me over in the cut-{ I know that once during the morning a sud- 
ter,” she murmured; “I can easily gain mamma’s } den mist dampened her hazel eyes, for the wind 
consent, she is so kind-hearted, and Mattie is} brought the gay rhythm of the sleigh bells to 
such a favorite with her. Goodness!” glancing } her ears, and she heard the joyous laugh of the 
at the small china clock on the mantel, “ I‘ young party, as it leaped out, full and rich, om 
must be off in twenty minutes.” frosty air. 

“ Gracie, Gracie, how shall I thank you ?” For a moment the oaken desks, the long 

Grace stood at the window, robed for her ride ; benches of black, brown, and flaxen heads, 
to the school, and waiting impatiently for the;swam before her, and an “I wish I was with 
sleigh to present itself at the front gate, when} them!” rushed involuntarily to her lips. But 
these words, whispered, because of the tears that } the after thought followed quickly, “I am glad 
lay behind them, reached her ear. ; Mattie is there.” 

She turned quickly. “ Why, Mattie,whathas; And when the work was done, the last scholar 
brought you over here ?” } dismissed, and the short December day, reaching 

“J couldn’t go without thanking you. Oh!}out its cold arms to the night, Grace Hammond 
Grace, Grace, you have made me so happy!”}knelt down in that little school room, and 
And now Mattie’s arms were round Grace’s neck, ; thanked the Great Father that He had given her 


while great sobs were shaking her figure, and } strength to make this sacrifice; that she had lived J 


tears raining from the large, mellow eyes. $His great, royal law, in loving that day her 
“You're a real naughty girl.” Grace’s tone} neighbor as herself. 

was half expostulatory, half scolding. “ Now} It was a merry company the great parlor of 

you'll spoil that charming face of yours, after;the old hotel framed in that evening. Sweet 

all my pains,” and she stroked the rich brown} breaks of laughter, the effervescence of youth 

curls that fell out of the black straw bonnet. {and glad spirits, came over rosy lips, and bright 
“Do you know you're going to pass this day } eyes glanced, and graceful figures fluttered aboul 

with the only son of a millionaire, and who, by { the long, old-fashioned room. 
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“Pon’t you think it very funny Grace Ham- 
mond isn’t here, Jane?” asked a young girl, as 
she came up to the corner where the village } 
belle sat, her head leaned gracefully down to 
some complimentary speech which Charles 
Munson was that moment making her. 

“ Well, I don’t know.” Aud the lady twisted 
her diamond ring round her white finger. “I 
presume she would have come, had she received 
an invitation.” 

There was a quick, half imperceptible curl of 
the young man’s lip, for, notwithstanding his 


“You're a proud little girl, aren’t you. Gracie ? 
But I don’t like you any the less for it.” He 
smoothed, caressingly, the plaits of hair over 
the fair forehead. “I wonder if you will be too 
proud to answer the question I am about to ask 
you?” And, leaning down, the young lawyer 
whispered it to the girl. 

I do not know what the answer was, but I do 
know they stood a long time, conversing in a low 
tone, by the window that morning. And when 
Charles Munson parted from Grace Hammond, 
he clasped both her hands in his, and said, with 





affront at her refusal, Grace Hammond was to; mingled tenderness and fervency, “May God 
his heart what the haughty lady at his side; take care of you, my Grace.” 
could never have been. —_ 

“JT had the honor of inviting her myself,”; “Now, tell me all about the ride, Mattie.— 
was the reply that well-nigh sprang to his; “You know you’re not going home until after 
lips, and, with all his chivalry, it was exceed-{tea, so just sit down, without any demurring.” 
ingly difficult to suppress it. And Grace pushed Mattie into the cushioned 

But Mattie Palmer had heard all this as she} arm-chair, and unfastened her bonnet strings 
stood near, leaning over an engraving of rustic $ while she spoke. 
life, on whose naturalness Mr. Hunt was descant-} “We had a delightful time, Grace. I never 
ing, and her face flushed eagerly as she turned § enjoyed myself so much in all my life.” But 
toward the trio, and her sweet, earnest voice an-{ the beaming of the smile was half lost in the 
swered : “Grace remained at home to take charge § blushes that gathered into the usually pale face. 
of my school to-day, so I could come here. It} Grace saw these, and with a woman’s intui- 
was very, very kind of her.” tion, she half divined what lay behind them.— 

Charles Munson’s proud face bent on Mattie ;She pushed a stool to Mattie’s feet, and the gray 
alovk that she could not interpret; a look of } light of the departing day looked into the win- 
mingled light, gratitude, and tenderness, which ; dow, and saw a picture which an artist would 
she had never seen there before. ? have rejoiced in. 

He understood it all now—the sacrifice she } The graceful, unconscious attitudes of the two 


had made, and the pain it had cost her, and } girls, the sweet, uplifted face of the one, the 
looking down in his heart, he felt, for the first; pure, fair, half pensive outline of the other, 


time, whose face shone there, serene and holy,:shaded by its rich curls of brown-black hair, 
and that Grace Hammond was his soul’s election. } were in beautiful contrast. 

No wonder his companion repeated her | “ And was Mr. Hunt as agreeable and chival- 
question three times before he heard her. ‘ric as usual ?” queried Grace, looking up archly 

{in her friend’s eyes. 

“So you prefer school teaching to sleigh “ Of course he was ; but we will not talk about 
riding, do you, Grace? You know I always {him now, darling. I have come over here to 
thought you something of a blue, but I never?say once more, ‘ Grace, I thank you,’ but that 
supposed you would carry the matter to such }seems a very little, when I feel so much.” 
lengths.” ; “Don’t say it then, Mattie; or, rather, say it 

It was the morning of the day after the; to God, that He gave me strength to resist the 
sleighing party, and Grace was leaning over the; temptation, for it was not a light one, when 
rare exotics which occupied the deep recess by } Charley came for me; say it to God that He put 
the sitting-room window; now peering into the it in my heart to pass one day of my life in doing 
rich heart of a half-opened moss rose, or cau-} unto others as I would have them do unto me.” 
tiously lifting the delicate bells of the clematis- ; Tears—tears of happy gratitude, were swelling 
blooms, sprinkled like snow flakes among the } over the blue eyes of Grace Hammond. 
dark leaves. She lifted her face from the} “ Yes, darling, I will say it for you, as I have 
flowers, among which it was half concealed. said it for myself every night for the past year.” 

“Why, cousin Charley, good morning! Who} and Mattie laid her hand solemnly on Grace’s 
told you I had been teaching ?” hair. 

“No matter now. Youneedn’t blush so pret-; “It has been to me a year of struggling and 
tily about it, though you were a very naughty? bitterness, of darkness and tears. Oh, Grace 
girl for not telling me the truth, and letting me} it is a very hard thing to feel that the mother 
go off offended with you.” And he laid his} you love, and the little sisters whose helpless- 
hand on her shoulder, and looked fondly down $ ness only folds them closer to your heart, are 
on the drooping face, which surprise and em-} dependent on you for the bread they eat, for the 
barrassment was incarnading with blushes. roof that shelters them.” 

“Of course, I couldn’t tell you my motives’ “I know it is, dearest, and you have been a 
for declining your invitation, cousin Charlay,”$ brave, noble girl, to do and suffer all you have 
she said, unconsciously pulling off the gera-}done for the last year, and—” 
nium leaves, and scattering them on the earpet.{ ‘Come, girls, supper’s allready.” Mrs. Ham- 
“It would have looked quite too much like} mond’s kindly tones broke into the room sud- 
Sounding a trumpet in my own praise.” ¢denly, and terminated the interview. 
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“Oh! I’m so glad, Charley,” and Grace sprang; “ Well, Gracie,” answered the young man, 
up from the sofa, and clapped her hands glee-} with a little emphasis of natural indignation 
fully as a child. The young man gazed up into? running through his tones, “she can triumph 
the face of his betrothed, and thought how very} now over all who have treated her unkindly, for 
sweet and childlike she seemed, with that joy-}I know him well, and in wealth that the world 
light breaking into her eyes. $honors, in high social position, in integrity of 
She saw the glance, and the half fond, half $ life, in nobleness of heart and mind, Weston 
significant smile, and, blushing at her own en-$ Hunt is a man among a million.” 
thusiasm, returned quietly to his side. “ But Mattie is above any of that ‘ triumph’ 
“TI cannot help rejoicing greatly,” she conti-}of which you speak, Charley. Suffering ha: 
nued, half apologetically, “ at what you have told} only refined her character, and she will go up 
me. To think my little Mattie’s steps have } very meekly, with her own quiet grace, to the 
come out into the sunlight again ! s new place assigned her, remembering “it is God 
“She is really engaged to your friend, you} who pulleth down one and setteth up ano- 
say, Charley, and will be the wife of a million-; ther.” 
aire, and what is much more, of a good, true, —_ 
honest man.” ; When the green feet of the May came over the 
“Tf you know, as I do, how many have looked} mountains of Meadowbrook, there were two 
down in coldness and scorn upon her, how many } bridals in the gray stone church on the green, 
pages of her life have been darkened and wetted}, For their old love’s sake it was that Grace 
together with very bitter tears, you would be} Hammond and Mattie Palmer were married to- 
glad as I am, at the good fortune that has come? gether. 
to her at last.” $ 





SILENCE, 


(SEE ENGRAVING. ) 





Art thou a thing’of mortal birth, artist as in the perfection of its art, is undoubt- 
Whose happy home is on our earth? edly that of the sleeping child. It is difficult to 
Does human blood with life embue conceive how the most engaging of spectacles— 
Those wandering veins of heavenly blue the soft and happy slumber of a child—could 
That stray slong thy forehead fair, ‘ be more correctly represented. The whole frame 


vet %ms P aie? 
9 a eee oak ax teeth his abandoned to the listlessness of repose, while 
Steal from a being doomed to death? the features exhibit such an expression of quiet 
Those features to the grave be sent, enjoyment as results from those flitting impres- 
In sleep thus mutely eloquent ? peta which probably supply the place of con- 
Or art thou, what thy form would seem, ‘nected dreams to a sleeping child. The inquir- 
The phantom of a blessed dream ? $ing expression in the countenance of the elder 
boy, and the quiet tenderness of the Virgin, are 
also beautifully depicted, although not remark- 
able in equal degree with the attitude and ex- 
pression of the principal figure. 


Oh! that my spirit’s eye could see 
Whence burst those gleams of ecstacy ! 
That light of dreaming soul appears 


To play from thoughts above thy years. ae 
Thea emil'st as if thy soul were Aus The Bolognese School of Painting was formed 


To heaven, and heaven’s God adoring ; at Bologna, in Italy, during the sixteenth cen- 

And who can tell what visions high tury, by the three Carracci—Ludovico, and his 

May bless an infant’s sleeping eye?” two cousins, Agostino and Annibale, who were 
brothers. Annibale had previously followed the 

The above lines, descriptive of an infant’s} calling of his father, who was a tailor; and he 
sleep, by Professor Wilson, are not inappropri-}is considered the most celebrated member of 
ately introduced in this place, the repose of a}this school. Ludovico’s powers of invention 
child being exhibited with so much truth and § were perhaps greater, and Agostino’s merits as 
effect, and forming so prominent a circumstance {a teacher more considerable, but undoubtedly 
in the painting under consideration. The same} Annibale possessed the highest genius. ‘The 
lines form the introduction to the description} peculiar merit of each of the three may perhaps 
of this picture in the great national work, the} be better understood by stating that Ludovico 
“ Musée Frangais.” The picture, which is call-$ reminds of Titian, Agostino of Tintoret, and An- 
ed “Silence,” scarcely needs an pr Tessie its{nibale of Corregio. Annibale possessed, in al 
story being told with so much simplicity as to{ extraordinary degree, the facility of sketching 
be at once understood. St. John, being desirous? to the life whatever came in his way. Having 
of the company of the infant Jesus, is about to once been robbed, he proceeded to a magistrate, 
awake him, but is checked by the interposition; and, instead of giving a verbal description of 
of the mother, who, with her finger on her lip,} the thieves, he produced a faithful sketch of 
enjoins him not to disturb his repose. The } their persons, thus showing that a moment of 
principal figure, as.well in the intention of the’ so much excitement had not deprived bim of 
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the extraordinary power which he possessed of {turned them, had he not been persuaded to the 
retaining in his mind the impression of objects. }contrary. He was, however, so much affected 
He was of a somewhat careless disposition, but {with the ingratitude shown towards him, that 
not a man to be offended with impunity. Being Sit occasioned an illness, of which he died not 
provoked on one occasion to fight a duel, he jlong after, in his forty-ninth year. He was in- 
gaily replied,—“ As for me, I only fight with my Sterred by the side of Raphael, in the church 
pencil. Behold my arms.” And at another }of the Pantheon, at Rome. 

time, when upbraided by his brother for the} The principles of the Bolognese school were 
little care which he exercised in selecting his }a close observation of nature, combined with an 
associates, he merely occupied himself with jimitation of the best masters. The rules par- 
making a sketch of his father and mother, with } ticularly insisted upon by Annibale were, that 
needle and scissors in hand; and, at the close a perfect picture should not consist of more 
of his brother’s lecture, showed it to him for than three groups, and not more than twelve 
the purpose of reminding him that they had Sfigures. An air of repose, grace, and dignity 
both been brought up in a tailor’s work-room. ‘were the qualities which he aimed at infusing 
Annibale Carracci was occupied above eight {into his compositions. Subordinate figures he 
years at the Farnese Gallery, for which the car- {skilfully threw in the shade, in order that the 
dinal by whom he was employed only paid him {eye might rest on the principal characters and 
500 gold crowns. This was so mean a reward; the more animated portion of the picture. 

for his talents and labor, that he would have re- 
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THE MOTHER’S LAST WORK.—A TRUE STORY. 


BY VIRGINIA F, TOWNSEND. 

It was just. at night-fall, and the pleasant; Poor mother! None but God and the angels 
April day was going over the distant hills, and’ could look down into her loving, aching heart, 
pausing, so it seemed, for a moment, to look ; and read the great agony of that death-hour.— 
into the window on that still, solemn picture. ‘ She looked off, into the future of those little fa- 
There were four boys and two girls, just about | therless children, and saw the steep ways up 
your ages, little children, and they all stood in; which their tender feet must climb, with no 
the saddest place that little children ever can:;loving hands reached out to them, no soft 
about the death-bed of their mother. ; voices cheering them on when the path grew 

She lay there, with her face growing colder ; dark, and they could not see the light in the 
and whiter all the time, and the damp drops, ; “beyond.” 
which tell us death is very near, gathering} “My children! My children!” It was the 
slowly over her temples. Her eyes wandered? great outcry of her mother’s heart, and God 
very tenderly over that little group, resting, ‘heard it, and He sent His angel to comfort her. 
with all that fond anxiety which only adying; “I will be a Father to the fatherless,” were 
mother can fully understand, on each dearly;the precious words that rolled their silvery 
beloved face. ‘sweetness into her soul, and a new light broke 

“My little children, mother must leave you,” ‘into her eyes, and beamed radiantly over her 
murmured the white, quivering lips; and then } white face. 
the tears gathered slowly into the dim eyes,} A prayer, her last one, broke from her pallid 
and rolled over the cold cheeks. ‘lips; a great, solemn, triumphant prayer, as, in 
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cai strong arms iat the Faith that even now did} “Latent means hic , ns or concealed ; for in- 
not desert her, she bore those beloved ones to} stance, Archie, did you ever rub two pieces of 
the Great Father, and left them with His love. ; wood together ! ing 
The sobs of the little group thickened around; “Yes, ma’m; and they got right hot.” 
the bedside, for the mother’s voice grew very} ‘“ Were they hot before you rubbed them ?” 
faint, as the prayer closed. She called them to} ‘No, ma’m, they weren’t a bit hot.” 
her, laid her thin, cold hand on their heads, and} “That was because the heat in them was 
blessed them very tenderly. Then she had{latent or concealed; and friction, or rubbing 
gone up that shining road, where the angels; them together, developed it, or brought it out. 
lead the redeemed. It’s just the same with electricity ; it seldow 
Years, very many years have come and gone, } shows itself until developed by friction.” 
since that death-bed scene, which the quiet; “ Then is electricity heat, Miss Mary ?” asked 
April sunset looked in upon. But that mother’s } another. 
last prayer and blessing have followed her chil-; “No; they are two separate and distinct 
dren through all their after life. things; though both are developed by friction, 
“Tt has kept me from temptation, and deli-{ For instance, in rubbing two pieces of wood to- 
vered me from evil,” said one of them, a man} gether, we produce heat; yet we do not de- 
now in the noon of his life, honored and esteem-} velop electricity ; but if a stick of sealing-wax, 
ed by all who know him. or a glass tube be well rubbed with a piece of 
“In my boyhood, in my youth, in hours of {cloth or flannel, electricity will be developed, 
peril and weakness, when the wrong way look-3 and it will have the power of attracting small 
ed very pleasant, and I was tempted to walk in 3 pieces of paper, or other light substances, to it. 
it, I have felt that thin, shadowy hand moving} This, heat alone would not do. Now, as I said 
softly through my hair, and heard again the} before, every thing with which we are acquaint- 
faint, sweet blessing of my dying mother, call- ed, contains electricity ; and, when a body (for 
ing down to me from the Heaven where she is} all substances are termed bodies, ) has no more 
now, from the Heaven where I hope to meet her.” ; than its usual quantity, it is said to be in its 
Is it not a touching story I have told you, } natural state; when it has less, it is in a nega- 
little children? and will you not lay it up in}tive state; and when more, it is in a positive 
your hearts, and always remember it—the mo-} state.” 
ther’s last work? “Then the clouds are in a positive state, aint 
She walks now among the shining meadow-} they, Miss Mary ?” asked Aggie. 
lands of Heaven, where the purple blossoms} “ Not always, Aggie. But what made you 
tremble to the sweet psalms of the angels, and} think so?” 
the trees shake down their blessed balsams on} “ Because there is so much lightning in them.” 
hearts that will never more know darkness, or} “If they were always in a positive state, there 
sorrow, or tears. For these earth words are} would be almost continual lightning. As long 
never murmured by the glad voices of the “just {as all bodies remain in a natural state, there is 
made perfect,” never syllabled in the burning {no discharge ; but when a body, positively elec- 
stanzas of the seraphs, never written on the }trified, comes near one that isin a negative 
shining pages of that country over whose moun- ; State, ‘electricity passes from one to the other. 
tains the night comes not down forever. {So lightning is only a discharge of electricity 
‘from a cloud that has more than its usual share 
? to one that has less.” 
“ But how does so much electricity get in the 
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AND STORIES FOR THE LITTLE ONES.—NO. VI. “One cause is evaporation from the earth’s 
surface ; and another is, currents of air of dif- 
ferent degrees of temperature coming in contact 
—-- with each other produce friction, which, you 
“ Won’t you please tell us about the light-} know, excites electricity.” 
: vr: p 8 i . aie . = 
ning now, Miss Mary?” asked Archie Dale, the } “Miss Mary,” said Fanny, “ when sealing wax 
é 
¢ 
i 





BY A LADY OF BALTIMORE, 





next morning, just after the little bell had rung} or glass is rubbed, as you said, doesn’t it be- 
for the children to come to order. come positively electrified ?” 

“Oh, yes, please do!” cried Aggie, and Fan- “Yes; and if taken into a dark room, and 
ny, and several others at the same time, “ please } brought near to the finger, a bright spark would 
do ), Miss Mary !” be seen passing from it to the finger, producing 

; 





Miss Mary said she was very willing to com-{a sensation something like the pricking of a 
ply with their request, though she was not sure{pin, and a little snapping noise would be 
that she could make so young a child as Archie } heard.” ‘ 
was, understand it. However, she said she} “ Why is it dangerous to stop under a tree 
would try. when it is raining, Miss Mary ?” asked Archie. 

One of the larger girls asked if lightning was} “Because, if a lightning cloud is near the 
not caused by electricity ? i tree, or any other tall object, such as a moul- 

‘ Lightning and electricity are the same,” re- ‘tain or spire, the fluid would be apt to pass into 
plied Miss Mary. “Electricity is found in every ‘it; and if any one were standing under or near 
thing in nature, but often in a latent state.” ;to it, the lightning would leave the tree, and 
“ What does latent mean?” asked Archie. ‘ pass through the human body, because the hu 
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man body is a better cenit: don the tree, Y “ upon aes the two will crmlilins and ‘Seine a 

and lightning, in its passage to the earth, al-}new or different substance ; thus, when the 

ways seizes upon the best conductors.” lightning passes through the air, it combines 
“JT know a lady, Miss Mary,” said one of the} these two gases, which were only tixed before, 

little girls, “that always gets into bed when} and a poison, called nitric acid, is thus produced, 

there is a thunder storm; she says the light- which, when it mixes with the milk, turns it 

ning won’l strike you if you are there ; won’t it, } sour.’ 

Miss Mary ?” “Now tell us something about thunder, won’t 
“Jt would not be so likely to do it, because} you, Miss Mary ?” 

beds and mattrasses are non-conductors.” “ Not to-day, Archie. Some other time, per- 
“ What are non-conductors ?” was next asked.; haps. We must now go on with our usual ex- 
“Bodies through which electricity will not? ercises. 

pass. Some substances, such as metals, char- 

coal, water, and all other fluids except oil, will 


; 
conduct the fluid with great facility ; these ig THE OLD SCHOOLMASTER’S STORY. 
| 





called conductors; glass, sealing- wax, silk 
stones, and furs of animals, are the principal; [The following capital story is from the 
non-conductors, or electrics.’ Rhode Island Schoolmaster :] 

“How do lightning-rods sain a building,: ‘‘ When I taught a district school,” said he, 
Miss Mary ?” asked Aggie. “T adopted it as a principle to give as few rules 

“Because, being made of metal, which is one}to my scholars as possible. I had, however, 
of the best conductors of electricity, they draw $ ; one standing rule, which was, ‘ Strive under all 
the lightning from the cloud, which prevents it | ‘ circumstances to do right,’ and the text of right, 
from striking the building.” } under all circumstances, was the Gotpen RuLE 

“You said, awhile ago, Miss Mary, that it was gant All things whatsoever ye would that men should 
dangerous to stand near a spire, or any tall ob-$ ‘do unto you, do ye even so unto them.” 
ject, when it was lightning; then wouldn’t it If an offence was committed, it was my in- 
be dangerous to stand near a building that had $ variable practice to ask, “ was it right 2”) | Was 
a lightning rod on?” it as you would be done by ?” 

“No, because copper or iron, of which light- All my experience and observation have con- 
ning rods are made, are better conductors than } vinced me that no act of a pupil ought to be 
the human body; so there is no danger of the } regarded as an offence, unless it be when 
lightning leaving the rod and entering the body ; measured by the standard of the Golden Rule. 
of any one who stood near. But with a spire or‘ During the last year of my teaching, the only 
tree it is different; they are not as good con-; tests I ever applied to an act of which it was 
ductors as the human body ; therefore, it is{necessary to judge, were those of the above 
dangerous to be near them ‘ questions. By this course I gained many im- 

“Mr. Agnew’s house has two lightning rods } portant advantages. 
upon it Miss Mary,” said Fanny Gray. “ What’ 8} In the first place, the plea, “ You have not 
that for?” ‘made any rule against it,” which for a long time 

“Because it is a very large house, and a$was a terrible burden to me, lost all its power. 
lightning rod will only protect a space all around } In the second place, by keeping constantly 
four times the length of that part of the rod $ before the scholars as a standard of action, the 
which rises above the building; that is, if it ; single text of right and wrong as one which 
rises three feet above the building, it will pro-{ they were to apply for themselves, I was enabled 
tect it twelve feet all around.” ‘to cultivate in them a deep feeling of personal 

“Tread in the paper, the other day,” remark- ° s responsibility. 
ed one of the larger girls, “about a house that; In the third place, I got a stronger hold on 
was struck with lightning, and it had a rod on‘ their feelings, and acquired a new power of 
it, too, Miss Mary ; how was that ?” ‘cultivating and directing them. 

“Yes, I read it too, Jane; but did you not no-§ In the fourth place, I had the satisfaction of 
tice that it said the rod was broken? A broken § seeing them become more truthful, honest, trust- 
rod is worse than none at all, because it draws? worthy and manly in their intercourse with me, 
the lightning from the cloud, and sends it all, ‘ with their friends, and with each other. 
as it were, into the building. # ; Once, however, I was sadly puzzled by an ap- 

“Miss Mary,” cried Archie, “all our milk plication of the principle, by one of my scholars, 
turned sour, last night, and Betty said the} George Jones, a large boy, who, partly through 
thunder did jt! ! Can thunder turn milk sour ?” $a false feeling of honor, and partly throu; gh a 

“No, Archie, but the lightning can.” ‘ feeling of stubborness, refused to give me some 

a How, Miss Mary ? ?” asked Aggie. ’ information. The circumstances were these: 

“The air is composed of oxygen and nitrogen } A scholar had played some trick which inter- 
gases, mixed together, but not combined.” ¢rupted the exercises. As was my custom, I 

“I thought mixing and combining was all ; called on the one who had done the mischief to 
om, Miss Mary.” $come forward. As no one started, I repeated 

“No, I may take several different kinds of ; the request, but with no success. Finding that 
buttons, for instance, and mix them all together, ‘the culprit would not confess his guilt, I asked 
yet they will not combine ; but each button re- | ‘ George if he knew who had committed the of- 
mains the same as before; but if water is pour-; fence. 
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“T did not do it,” was the reply. schoolmates, the citizens of this town, the 

“ But do you know who did ?” school committee, and your teacher, all deeply 

“ Yes, sir,” interested in everything affecting the prosperity 

“ Who was it ?” i of this school. On the other side, is the boy, 

“JT do not wish to tell.” $ who, by this act, has shown himself ready to 

“ But you must tell; it is my duty to ask, and } injure all these. To which party will you do 
yours to answer me.” as you would be done by ?” 

“TJ cannot do it, sir,” said George, firmly. After a moment’s pause, he said: “To the 

“Then you must stop with me after school.” 3 first : it was William Brown who did it.” 

He stopped as requested, but nothing which} My triumph, or rather the triumph of princi- 
I could urge would induce him to reveal any- } ple, was complete, and the lesson was as deeply 
thing. At last, out of patience with what I be- ; felt by the other members of the school, as by 
lieved to be the obstinacy of the boy, I said: } him for whom it was specially designed. 

“ Well, George, I have borne with you as; DOSE SITS ee ee 
long as I can, and you must either tell me, or} 6: 
scouted rs PARLOR PASTIMES. 

With a triumphant look, as though conscious; typ Taree SPecTRAL WAFERS.—Place three 
that he had cornered me by re application of } gifferent colored wafers, say red, violet, and 
my favorite rule, he'replied : I can’t tell you, , orange, upon a piece of white paper, in a trian- 
because it would not be right ; eaten 4 oe ‘gular form, and fix your eyes steadily on them 
not like to have me tell of him, anc ie } for two minutes, and then turn them away from 
Dd be dome uy.” I should 1 i da) the wafers, to a blank part of the paper, and 

A few begets earlier, : sets ad somiaianins i. os you will see three spectral wafers, but the colors 
reply thus ting one weve pani ws chy *€-\ will be different; the red wafer is now repre- 
sented it accordingly ; but experience and re- > sented by green, the violet by yellow, and the 
flection had taught me the folly of this, and} orange by blue 

a e st i rts lications of } sie E i 
— = ae ry Ore a h t $} Tne Consurer’s Stroke.—Take a ball in each 
my oft quoted rule, was—to judge of the na Dee tA eenbin dT chental both © hands as f. 7 

f others as I would wish to have them judge of } 24nd, and stretch both your hands as far as you 
of others as I would wish to h ( judg te ees 
ae , : T was stagcered, ;02m one from the other; then inform the com- 
mine. Yet, for the moment, I was staggered. } citi ialdt tation igi) anion both balls domme tl 
His plea was plausible; he might be honest in, P@Y Wat y * sesamiae tuserish 
s ples i ; g , _ 

saat ; ee toca! Es +...) Which hand they please to name. If any one 
making it: I did not see in what respect it was Seta bites ARM te weeks this feat 
fallacious. I felt that it would not do to retreat } ° Fee ST SO persoren Saks Feat, He 
: abs sits agy oss must lay one ball on the table, turn yourself 
from my position, and suffer the offender to)” ae - : 

- fe d id sat ininetics ; round, and then take it up with the hand which 
escape, and yet that I should do a great injustice | sladae Gieihilon @:hall, Then tk: te 
by compelling a boy to do a thing, if he really; all nl a” ‘ aeelin: ali i 
believed it to be wrong. ) Wi ein oe. of your hands, without the em- 

After a little pause, I said: “ Well, George, 1; ployment of both - them. 
do not wish you to do anything which is wrong, ; Tue Opepient Watcu.—Borrow a watch from 
or which conflicts with your Golden Rule. We}@ Person in company, and request the whole to 
will leave this for to-night, and perhaps you ; stand around you. Hold the watch up to the 
will alter your mind before to-morrow.” ; ear of the first in the circle, and command it to 

I saw him privately before school, and found } 8°; then demand his testimony of the fact. 
him more firm in his refusal than ever. After} Remove it to the ear of the next, and enjoin it 
the devotional exercises of the morning, I be-} to stop; make the same request of that person, 
gan to question the scholars (as was my wont, ) ; and so on throughout the entire party. You 
on various points of duty, and gradually led }must take care that the watch is a good one. 
the conversation to the Golden Rule. Conceal in your hand a piece of loadstone, 


“ Who,” I asked, “are the persons to whom, ; which, so soon as you apply it to the watch, 
as members of this school, you ought to do as} will occasion a suspension of the movements, 
yeu would be done by? Your parents who} Which a subsequent shaking and withdrawing 
support and send you here? your schoolmates {of the magnet will restore. For the sake of 
who are engaged in the same work with your-} shifting the watch from one hand to the other, 
selves ? the citizens of the town, who, by taxing ; apply it when in the right hand to the left ear 
themselves, raise money to pay the expenses of the person, and when in the left hand to the 
of this school? the school committee who take } right ear. 
so ereat an interest in your welfare? your} An Eee Pur mzo A Parat.—To accomplish 
teacher? or the scholar who carelessly or}this seeming incredible act, requires the fol- 
willfully commits some offence against good: lowing preparation:—You must take an egg 
order ?” {and soak it in strong vinegar; and in process 

A hearty “Yes,” was responded to every, of time its shell will become quite soft, so that 
question. sit may be extended lengthways without break- 

Then, addressing George, I said: “ Yesterday ; ing; then insert it into the neck of a small bot- 
I asked you who had committed a certain of-} tle, and by pouring cold water upon it, it will 
fence? You refused to tell me, because you} re-assumeits former figure and hardness. This 
thought it would not be doing as you would like} is really a complete curiosity, and baffles those 
to be done by. I now wish you to reconsider ‘who are not in the secret to find out how it & 
the subject. On one side are your parents, your } accomplished. 
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